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IMITATIONS OF MARBLE. 


VALUABLE plastic composition in imita- 
tion of marble may be made in the follow- 
ing manner, and applied to any moulded articles, 
such as statuary, pedestals, vases, etc. For out- 
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side decorations it will be especially adapted, as 
it is capable of resisting the action of frost even 
better than marble itself. 

If the article you are about to manufacture is 
intended to remain white, take sulphate of potas- 
sa fourteen ounces, river or rain water sixteen 
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Fig. 1.—Swiss Musiin SLerveress JackeT.—Front.—f{See Fig. 3.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 80-34. 


Fig. 3.—Swiss Mustin Steevetess Jackrt.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 30-34. 


Fig. 4.—FaLLte anp Lace VEst. 
For description see Supplement. 


quarts, gum-arabic two pounds, purified cement 
twenty pounds, marble or alabaster dust twenty 
pounds, and treat as follows : 

First dissolve over a slow fire, stirring all the 
time, the sulphate of potassa in the water; when 
this is entirely dissolved add the gum-arabic, let- 
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ting it stand until it is also dissolved. Set this 
away as your first mixture, and proceed to a sec- 
ond one. Stir together the above quantities of 
purified cement, marble or alabaster dust, and 
five pounds of lime slacked sufficiently to crum- 
ble into powder. Put into a large mortar of 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Lace Vest.—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs, 35 and 36, 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ SLEEVELESS JACKETS AND VESTS. 


Fig. 5.—Gros Grain anp Lace Vuast.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 35 and 36. 
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marble or porcelain a portion of both these mix- 
tures, and stir it with a wooden or bone spatula 
until the substance assumes the appearance of 
thick paste. Then work it well with the pestle 
until the mass becomes elastic, which will be 
seen by the composition ceasing to adhere to the 


To make mouldings or castings, grease the 
mould well, and apply a first layer of this com- 
position over every part of it, of about one-third 
of an inch in thickness. This first layer is 
backed by another of a different texture: Boil 
for several hours over a brisk fire a quantity of 
hemp, tow, or similar substance, cut into ve 
small pieces, in the first mixture of gum and sul- 
phate of potassa. The product must then be well 
mixed with the remainder of the second mixture 
in a mortar, and beaten together with the pestle 
until the threads are entirely mixed through the 
whole mass, which is like a thick paste. Now 
press this into the centre of the mould until it be- 
comes a solid body, and leave it to harden. By 
this simple process is produced the most substan- 
tial substitute for white marble, lighter in weight, 
but capable of receiving as beautiful a polish as 
the stone itself. 





LAST WINTER. 
(1872-78. ) 
By WILLIAM C. RICHARDS. 
A wonprEr-wortp of white and glitter, 
Instead of winter’s wonted brown— 
If winds wailed low or blasts were bitter— 
Four slow-paced months have shown. 


A carnival of snow, whose mummers 
Were trees and shrubs and garden bowers, 
All masked as ghosts of happy summers, 
With icicles for flowers. 


Its spectral gleam, ’neath storm-clouds’ darkling, 
Hung o’er my sight a sombre spell ; 

Its dazzling glow with sunbeams sparkling 
I wearied of as well. 


The chiming of the sleigh-bells’ tinkle 
Is music for some swift-winged day, 

And fit, with rare delight, to sprinkle 
Winter’s dull opera. 


But sleigh-bells, rang from bleak November 
And into April’s frightened ear, 

Are monotones I sha’n’t remember 
With one regretful tear. 


I love the mountain-tops’ snow cincture 
To flush with amber or with red, 

As morning’s dyes, or evening’s, tincture 
Each grand and reverent head. 


And snow-drifts, aping hills gigantic, 
And blotting villages from sight, 

I fancy, as a freak romantic, 
Of Nature—for a night. 


But twenty weeks are long to slumber 
For the brown earth beneath the snow, 
While violet eyes beyond all number 
Lie wide awake below. 


Weary of white, in tiresome splendor, 
We sighed for stains of pink and blue— 

Sighed for the glances, soft and tender, 
Of blossoms wet with dew. 

One Lent of snow, with penance humble, 
We keep to bleach earth’s stains away; 


But three long Lents our patience stumble, 
Waiting spring’s Easter-day. 
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> Wirth the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a choice variety of exceed- 
ingly interesting reading matter. 





' PIN-MONEY. 


OLITICAL economists may talk as they 
will of the standard of coin and the 
value of gold and silver over cowry-shells 
and wampum, and they may read us their 
riddle—If it costs a dollar to mine an ounce 
of silver, and sixteen dollars to mine an ounce 
of gold, how much more is gold worth than 
silver ?—as long as they please. Doubtless 
our weaker intellects will always remain in 
@ maze about it; and so, for our part, we 
shall content ourselves with declaring that 
cowry-shells may do for Bengal, and wam- 
pum for the Rocky Mountains; but of all 
money, the world over, the money that we 
think the most of is pin-money. 

We hardly expect our male readers to 
agree with us: they will probably think far 
more of hard money, of ready money, of 
tribute-money, or even of paper money. 
But we are sure of sympathy from our female 
readers—from such of them. that is, as have 
ever heard of pin-moner save in the vague 
traditional way in ~y.uch they read, when 
at school, that once on a time the groaning 
people were taxed to raise a fund for the 
purchase of pins for the young queen, who 
demanded that those novel and luxurious 
implements should be added to the appurte- 
nances of her toilette. 

For in America we are fain to believe pin- 
money is a thing almost unknown as pin- 
mouey. Nothing surely can equal the gen- 





erosity of the American men to their wives, 
as a rule, when they have the wherewithal 
to be generous. The wheel of fortune has 
turned up wealth for them so easily that it 
is impossible to be miserly with it, as with 
the hard earnings wrung from toil; light 
come, light go, says the saw; and they hand 
money over to the asker with a rather reck- 
less prodigality, so that the wives of many 
men are little more than lay figures, on which 
the resources of their husbands are displayed 
in velvets and laces and diamonds. Once 
in a while, too, there is a man of more than 
ordinary delicacy of feeling to whose mind 
it occurs that it may be pleasant to his wife 
to have something of her own for which she 
shall be responsible to none, and who places, 
therefore, a sufficient sum, safely invested, 
at her disposal, and asks no questions about 
it, sure that if he can trust her with his hap- 
piness, his honor, his children, he can trust 
her with money also. But that man is the 
exception that proves the rule. There is 
probably one such in ten thousand. The 
average American loves to dispense his 
bounty personally. As for settling joint- 
ure on his wife, except in the way of pro- 
tecting himself, he would tell you it was 
time enough for him to put his property out 
of his hands when he died; and if his wife 
has any inheritance of her own, it is ten to 
one that he will require from her some sort 
of understanding as to the expenditure of 
its income. Certainly he is prodigal; but 
perhaps he loves the continuous dropping 
better than the douche, constant giving bet- 
ter than absolute abdication. 

It used to be said of the Bostonians, who, 
before the late fire, were investing their 
moneys in the vast and magnificent build- 
ings that were rising every where through 
the city, that they loved to see their money ; 
that hidden away in stocks and bonds it 
was unsatisfactory to them; that no one, 
though he walked its whole length, could 
tell which tractional part of a railway be- 
longed to himself; but once amassed in the 
great carved granite or white marble blocks, 
the owner could take a stroll round it every 
morning of his life, survey it, and gloat over 
it if he would. And it is in something the 
same fashion that the American husband 
prefers to bestow on his wife a large sum 
to-day and a larger to-morrow, rather than 
make a settlement upon her and be done 
with it. For by that means he still retains 
his authority over it, one might say, and al- 
lows himself the pleasure of frequent giving 
in addition. 

This may be all very well among the rich, 
though at the best it can hardly fail to be 
the least in the world humiliating to the 
wife, unless her sensitiveness has been well 
calloused. But if we turn to those of less 
means we shall find that the thing works 
very differently. The man of narrow income 
can not afford, of course, to toss his wife 
bank-bills for her papillotes; on the con- 
trary, it costs him an effort to part with a 
bank-bill any way, and if his wife wants 
half a dollar to buy thread she has to ask for 
it, if not to cringe—lucky, sometimes, if she 
is not put off with a quarter. As a conse- 
quence, the wife has to resort to petty arts 
of cajolery, of selling rags to the junk-man 
before they have in reality come to rags, of 
pilfering small change from the sleeping 
man’s pockets, or else she has proudly to do 
without it, dire though her need, and when 
a few dollars would make her a happy and 
independent woman, to feel herself a pauper 
in the midst of comfort. 

In England, whenever there is any money 
at all at marriage, a certain sum, be it more 
or less, is invariably allotted the wife for 
her pin-money ; not for wardrobe or house- 
keeping or other expenses, but for the thou- 
sand and one trifles with which she does not 
care to go to her husband—perhaps on the 
magnified principle that familiarity breeds 
contempt—and those little wants are the 
very ones to teach a husband that his idol 
is made of clay. And where is the woman 
who does not wish still to be her husband’s 
idol? and where is the man that does not 
wish his wife to remain his ideal—that is 
to say, at her best and fairest? In France 
there is said to be hardly a household where 
the wife is not as much of an authority in 
money-matters as the husband. In many 
households there she is the purse-bearer ; 
and certainly the very general distribution 
of wealth in that country among all classes, 
as shown in the way the people rose to the 
exigencies of the German indemnity, speaks 
well enough for this sort of management in 
the family. 

But in America.a man feels himself com- 
petent to manage his own business, without 
any meddling from a woman; and with this 
nobody could quarrel if he managed the 
woman’s share equally well with his own. 
But what he wants he gets, what his wife 
wants she gets if she can. A friend of ours 
once ardently went begging for some case 
of great suffering, we remember, and in a 
whole city ward—counting out the few who 
were notoriously wealthy, or who had money 





in their own right—she did not find a dozen 
women who, however well inclined they pro- 
fessed themselves, were able to bestow a shil- 
ling on the charity till their husbands should 
have come home to dinner. And that told 
the whole story. They were not free agents, 
so far as a single cent was concerned. They 
were always suppliants; they had nothing 
as a right. They had their livelihood, but 
Bridget in her different sphere had as much, 
and her wages too. If they had been al- 
lotted so much as ten dollars a year, to dis- 
pose of utterly untrammeled by question or 
remark, the sons of those women, it seems to 
us, would have inherited a fuller manhood, 
and would have stood up with a little bold- 
er front to the great battle of life. 

Of course it shall be demanded of no one 
as a necessity that he shall grant over and 
above the measure of his fellows, that he 
shall give as though it were an established 
right what it is not even yet a general cus- 
tom to give asafavor. Yet if when a man 
married he set apart the amount he could 
afford for his wife’s needs, paying no heed to 
her magnanimous, but not always genuine, 
remonstrance, and put the allowance into 
her hands, it is evident that presently self- 
interest would teach her discretion in its 
handling; and in learning to use that to ad- 
vantage she would have learned to manage 
the domestic expenses to an equal advan- 


tage; there would be an era of undreamed-— 


of happiness in the house; and the husband 
would soon be heard agreeing with us that, 
though hard money may have its merits, 
there ‘« no such thoroughly satisfactory 
money as pin-money ! 





DRESS AS THE GAUGE OF 
CIVILIZATION. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HEN young King Philip—lI refer now 

not to him of Pokanoket, Prince of 
the Wampanoags, son of our old friend Mas- 
sasoit, but to Philip, my king—when this 
youthful monarch put on his first jacket and 
trowsers he signalized his sovereignty by 
striking an attitude. Out went his feet as 
widely apart as his small legs could conven- 
iently allow, deep went his lordly hands 
into his diminutive but sufficient pockets, 
and up tossed his shining head as bright and 
fine and yellow with its lustrous hair as the 
silken summer maize. So there he stood— 
and, caught by the cunning sun, there he 
still stands, a demure little mockery of a 
man, a caricature of strength and dominion, 
a puny baby, but mighty with the foreshad- 
owings of fate—not ridiculous, because al- 
together transparent and innocent, and be- 
cause altogether certain in his promise. 

For the king will never go back again 
under petticoat government. Once a boy, 
always a boy, until he is, better still, a man. 
No draggling of draperies for him through 
rain or hail, or fire or snow. No beating 
against the wind with sails full spread. He 
goes through life close reefed, all the hin- 
derances of friction reduced to their lowest 
terms. He runs the race without carrying 
weight. He rejoices in he knows not what. 
It is a greater freedom than he comprehends. 

But look you, my lord, power brings duty. 
We shall expect. you to use your freedom. 
What avails that you are girded for the race, 
armed for the fight, if you fail in the one 
or flee from the other? Dress is a signifi- 
cant, not a merely capricious, fact. From 
time to time benevolent men and enterpris- 
ing women have attempted to change na- 
tional customs and costumes, and here and 
there a brave BLooMER has crooked the 
pregnant hinges of the knee before the pub- 
lic gaze, but in vain. No confessed conven- 
ience, no considerations of health even, have 
been able to banish or materially to modify 
the flowing female drapery. It is felt to be 
not simply female but feminine, and even 
now it is a hand-to-hand conflict between 
skirts that “just clear the ground” and 
skirts that drag their slow lengths over it. 
A merciful Providence save us from being 
conquered by the last alternative! Though 
to any person who sees a dress trailing over 
the pavements, with its intricate pleats and 
pufiings well grimed, its protecting wiggin(?) 
flounce gray with dirt, or, as these eyes have 
seen, torn off and hopping behind, half a 
yard of narrow rag, a train not provided 
for in any fashion plate—to such, I say, it 
might seem as if Providence had no call to 
interfere. We might provide against this 
degrading display and this untidy conscious- 
ness by our own common-sense. 

But obstinate adherence to an inconven- 
ient dress means something. Men have not 
so clung to it. Men by whole nations and 
whole races have cast aside the flowing folds 
which women not only retain but multiply. 
Visiting lately in China, I was struck anew 
by the similarity between the dresses of 
our male and female friends. Our host was 
equipped in a short loose black satin sack 
and petticoat. His queue was less luxu- 
riant than the ladies’ hair, and his stout 





English boots beneath his petticoat, unlike 
little mice, much more like very large rats, 
stole in and out. His raiment was plain, 
whereas the silk robes of his family were 
rich and varied in color, and heavy with gay 
and golden embroidery. Otherwise their 
dresses were generally the same. Doubt- 
less the Chinese eye saw a great difference 
in cut and fit, but to me the fullness, the 
length, the outline were one. The resem- 
blance was far greater than the difference. 

Here, then, we have a female dress more 
comfortable than our own, loose, light, and 
not ungraceful; as modest as our own, as 
rich as our Gwn, far more permanent, and 
necessarily more economical. Such a dress 
as this must vive women greater freedom 
of motion, and must be therefore more con- 
ducive to health. It must require far less 
time and thought in its construction, and 
therefore leaves the mind at liberty to range 
in other fields. The man’s dress, on the con- 
trary, is less adapted to work than the En- 
glish male dress. The Celestial gentleman 
would seem to be as much hampered by his 
clothes as the Celestial lady. While relin- 
quishing beauty, he has not gained freedom. 
The husband is really worse off than his 
wife. ‘ 

Our international diversities go further 
than this. Our American women do not live 
too much in the open air; but if we may 
accept the truth of history and tradition, 
they are in it far more than the Chinese 
women. They are not very accurate or pro- 
found scholars, but there is among them far 
more intellectual depth and activity, it is 
generally believed, than among Chinese 
women. That is, the dress which we all 
agree is the most sensible and comfortable, 
and which some of us are ready to fight for, 
and a faithful few to suffer martyrdom on ac- 
count of—the dress which gives most scope 
to mind and body—is worn by a race pro- 
verbially circumscribed in both; while the 
most impeding and absorbing dress ever de- 
vised is worn by arace of women who stand 
relatively higher than any other on earth. 

There are ever so many morals fluttering 
from this fact as naturally as the tail from 
a kite. But as the columns of the Bazar 
are limited, suppose we confine ourselves to 
one. It may not be the right one, but I 
should like to see any person bring forward 
a better. 

The spontaneous and increasing difference 
between the male and female dress marks 
the growth of a nation in higher civiliza- 
tion, and points to the different work of 
man and woman. In the beginnings of 
things there is a general commingling, a 
chaos of individualities and offices. Wom- 
an is but an inferior sort of man, always 
more weak, sometimes more beautiful. The 
distinctions of nature are imperious, but 
have no significance beyond their existence. 
Women do pretty much the same work as 
men, and wear pretty much the same dress. 
At the worst they are low, at the best they 
are not high. But rising in the scale, the 
dividing line defines itself more and more 
sharply. The man’s world evolves itself, 
rough and palpable, from the chaos; the 
woman’s world, too, floats into the finer 
light, less palpable, but not less real. For 
his world and work the man folds away his 
delaying draperies, and arrays himself in 
compact and enduring substance; for her 
world the woman as instinctively and un- 
erringly wraps herself in intricacy and vo- 
luminousness and beauty—unerringly, be- 
cause she is none the less accoutred for her 
world in being encumbered for his. The 
higher the man, the higher the nation, the 
higher the civilization, the more he takes 
upon his own brawny shoulders the pioneer 
toil, and reserves her for the secondary, the 
social, the invisible, the all-pervading. 

So, dear lady, though your dress may be 
a little in advance of your life, though you 
may have put on the attire of the future 
while yet under the yoke of the iingering 
and brutal past, take courage. You suffer 
and are hindered, but you are in the line of 
promotion. Let Philip your king rejoice in 
his propria que maribus, for that way conflict 
and victory lie for him. But when your 
clean soul is vexed that you can not pre- 
serve your spotless dress for much sweeping 
and dusting and dish-washing, rejoice over 
the coming woman, whose feet are already 
beautiful upon the mountains, and whose 
sole house-cleaning shall be to keep the 
chambers of the heart—all hearts—pure 
and fresh and fragrant. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WRAPS. 


ae long polonaise, plain and smooth in front, 
stylishly bouffant behind, with collar, cuffs, 
pockets, belt, and sash of heavy faille or velvet, 
will be the most distinguished-looking as well as 
most popularly worn over dress of the season, 
and this garment dispenses with extra wraps. 
There are, however, numerous costumes that re- 
quire a wrap to complete them; besides, many 
ladies prefer some kind of shoulder drapery 
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when in the street, and for these independent 
mantles are provided. As they are to be worn 
with various dresses, black is the best color for 
them. ‘The materials are cashmere, or else the 
soft repped Sicilienne that has never met here the 
favor it deserves. ‘The Dolman scarf or man- 
tle, slightly fitted to the back, is thus far the 
most successful garment; and sacque Dolmans 
are really the only sacques to be found among 
French importations. We have seen black Si- 
cilienne Dolmans edged with gottered tape fringe, 
and exquisitely embroidered, or else ornate with 
Gothic passementerie. Cashmere Dolmans are 
made up entirely of inch-wide guipure or yak in- 
sertion, with bands of cashmere between, mak- 
ing a garment almost as light as lace. For quite 
young ladies there are talma capes, with the 
fronts lapped like fichus, and the back in Wat- 
teau drapery, with watered ribbon bows and 
lace, while the whole garment glistens with jets. 
The regular old-time mantilla, with long, square 
fronts, is very stylish, but is most used by older 
dies. 

The fancy in summer wraps is for garments 
made entirely of yak insertion, with velvet or 
moiré bands. For wearing over black grena- 
dines and light-colored silks there can be noth- 
ing prettier than a sacque of lace and velvet 
stripes, with glistening jets sewed on. ‘These 
are brightened by bows of blue or pink watered 
ribbon, changed to suit the costume. Ecru yak 
insertion and lace are also much used with 
lengthwise stripes of bronze or black velvet. A 
polonaise of écru insertion alternating with 
bronze velvet stripes, and draped by a sash of 
double-faced satin ribbon, black on one side, 
écru on the other, is a very stylish garment for 
carriage and watering-place wear: price $225. 

For dressy.wear in the house are sleeveless 
jackets of black velvet or moiré bands, with gui- 
pure insertion stripes. These brighten up simple 
toilettes, and cost from $60 upward. Colored 
velvets are also used in this way over white or 
black dresses ; for example, rose velvet stripes 
with white insertion, and blue velvet with écru 
yak. A dark blue velvet jacket has the back 
of plain velvet, with merely the side forms out- 
lined by a guipure band, while the front is 
formed of crosswise bands of lace and velvet. 
This is also admired on black velvet with white 
guipure, and is illustrated in Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. VI. 

The black lace scarf to be worn around the 
neck when furs are laid aside is now lapped in 
front like a fichu, and fastened low down on the 
tournure of the Marguerite polonaise, which is 
again imported, just as it was about to go out 
of fashion. ‘This scarf is of figured net, edged 
with lace, and ornamented with watered ribbon 
bows. An illustration of it is found in Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. VI. 

For morning wraps at the sea-side are some 
pretty Marie Antoinette fichus of camel’s-hair in 
pale blue, Nile green, and réséda shades, trimmed 
with lace of the same color, or else heavy wool 
fringe. The newest breakfast sacques are of 
white cashmere, trimmed with white goffered tape 
fringe, above which is laid a band of black guipure 
insertion. For heavier wraps in the country are 
the lovely Chuddah shawls of summer camel’s- 
hair in pale blue or scarlet, soft, fine, clinging, 
and of scarcely any weight. They are four yards 
long, are simply fringed, and cost from $40 to 
$60. A refined choice among these is the Phil- 
adelphia shawl in Quaker drab and gray shades. 
Evening wraps are white Sicilienne Dolmans 
wrought all over with what the French call white 
jet, and elaborately fringed. There are also 
mantles of India cashmere of glowing scarlet 
and deep blue, with lengthwise vines and borders 
of rich Oriental embroidery. Exquisite hoods, 
with pelerines or fichus attached, are shown for 
summer drives and evenings on the balcony. 
They are daintily made of China crape, blue, 
black, white, or pink, with bands and edge of 
white lace. These are illustrated in Bazar No. 
4, Vol. VI. 


DINNER AND EVENING DRESSES. 

A leading furnishing house displays evening 
dresses by gas-light, bringing out the faint shim- 
mering tints of silk with fine effect. More than 
a score of Parisian dresses are shown ; they have 
demi-trains, with fanciful revers, tabliers, sashes, 
and parts of over-skirts ; the basques have volu- 
minous Medici fraises; the new sashes are of 
double-faced satin ribbon, black on one side, 
the dress color on the other. White crépe lisse 
pleatings, fine, soft, and clear, supersede Swiss 
muslin pleatings on silk. Quantities of embroid- 
ery appear in silk floss, and newer still in pearl 
and jet on illusion, which is then applied to the 
silk. A dress in French taste is white faille, 
with the entire front breadth and side revers cov- 
ered with jet embroidery on tulle; double-faced 
sashes of white and scarlet; the low corsage has 
tips of scarlet and white ostrich feathers on the 
shoulders. A pale /imon silk has crépe lisse pleat- 
ings, headed by pearl embroidered bands; the 
quaint sashes are black, with pale blue on the oth- 
er side. A pearl-colored silk has a cherry sash 
with Valenciennes flounces. These three dresses 
are examples of the stylish contrasts—the first, 
white, black, and scarlet; the second, pale yel- 
low, black, and sky blue; the third, pearl, cher- 
ry, and white. 

Pale flesh tints and lightest green silks are 
chastely trimmed with seed-pearl embroidery 
and crépe lisse pleatings. 

Two dresses of black tulle are made with-low 
round Josephine corsages, with the neck cut in 
deep points back and front. One is trimmed 
with long garlands of variegated roses, pink, 
damask red, and yellow, that trail down on the 
train, and fall in a great cluster as if thrown 
there. The other has straw embroidery repre- 
senting the dangling oat-bells so much used this 
season, and sashes of rose and scarlet double- 
faced satin ribbon. 





A remarkable dress, of private importation, is 
pale soft pink faille, with seven lengthwise vines 
of white embroidery trimming the three front 
breadths from the waist down to the foot, where 
they are met by bias folds and white crimped 
fringe. The back of the demi-train has deep 
flounces and a trained over-skirt, with revers held 
back by bows on one side, while on the other is 
a large garland of roses of various hues extend- 
ing from the waist to the floor. The low point- 
ed corsage has a bertha of white crépe lisse pleat- 
ings, with embroidery and bouquets on front and 
shoulder. 


BLACK GRENADINE SUITS, 


Damask-figured, lace-striped, and polka-dot- 
ted suits of grenadine are imported almost to 
the exclusion of plain grenadines, though the 
small square-meshed canvas grenadines will be 
worn again, ‘They are made usually with a silk- 
lined tight basque, half over-skirt, and a silk 
skirt on which the grenadine flounces are mount- 
ed. Sometimes silk flounces are put like a lin- 
ing under the grenadine flounces ; but this seems 
useless and heavy. The Parisian fancy is to 
use jet, watered ribbon bows, and French laces 
on these dresses; but jets are heavy on thin 
goods, and American ladies can not reconcile 
themselves to wearing imitation laces. For a 
polka-dotted grenadine, trim the silk skirt with 
two straight flounces of grenadine held in three 
side pleats at intervals, with gathers between, and 
headed by a wide bias puff, with ruffle at each 
side edged with lace, the fullness laid in three 
tiny side pleats reversed at top and bottom. Put 
an apron over-skirt in front, with a pleated puff 
around it, a row of pleated puffing up the whole 
of the second side seam, a panier puff and wa- 
tered sash behind, and add a simple jockey 
basque with coat sleeves, and you have a stylish 
summer suit. Black satin sash ribbons with 
bright blue or else mustard-color (yellow-green) 
on the reverse side are much used with black 
grenadines, 


“IMPORTED SUMMER SUITS. 


The summer novelties in costumes announced 
by our Parisian correspondent are already found 
here in the salons of enterprising modistes, and 
will appear simultaneously at Newport, Saratoga, 
and the French haunts of fashion. For exam- 
ple is a suit of the new canvas guipure—écru lin- 
en in square meshes like canvas grenadine. A 
flounce covered with embroidery trims the skirt ; 
the over-skirt is wrought in polka dots and edged 
with yak lace; the basque is also polka-dotted, 
with yak insertion outlining a vest, and the self- 
colored dress is brightened by bows and sash of 
scarlet watered ribbon. There are also polo- 
naises of unbleached damask linen with blue or 
red woven borders, edged with crocheted lace, 
white, with a color intermingled. The most 
tasteful batiste suits are of solid flax gray, with 
insertions and edges of Malines thread lace on 
the flounces and forming a vest on the basque ; 
to complete the dainty dresses are Watteau bows, 
armlets, sailor knots, and wide sashes of deep 
purplish-blue ribbon. 

The demi-polonaise, described by Madame 
Raymond, with long straight fronts and basque 
backs, or else just the reverse, with a basque in 
front and long sash-like tabs behind, is also found 
in lovely suits of white repped piqué and sheer 
nansook muslin. On piqué suits five or six em- 


| broidered ruffles trim the front breadth, and two 


pass around the skirt and edge the polonaise, 
while great white pearl buttons fasten the front 
of the garment and define the waist behind. The 
neck is stylishly finished with a fraise made of 
a bias piqué band arranged to curve upward and 
outward, and edged with two standing embroid- 
ered ruffles. Another stylish fancy is to make 
repped piqué suits entirely plain, and add large 
black velvet buttons, collar, cuffs, pockets, and 
sash on the polonaise. ‘These are merely basted 
on, so that they may be easily removed before 
washing, and the simple dress is a boon to the 
laundress. For breakfast dresses there are 
piqué skirts with a simple embroidered Spanish 
flounce, and a graceful little sacque all covered 
with embroidery. White cambric suits have 
flounces of open English needle-work with in- 
sertion headings set in the skirt; the apron of 
the over-skirt and the basque are made entirely 
of this eyeleted embroidery. ‘The old fashion 
of puffs with colored ribbon run in them is pret- 
tily revived on sheer white nansook dresses. An 
inexpensive white suit for afternoons may be 
made in this way, with three wide flounces on 
the skirt edged and headed by a puff lined with 
blue, violet, or green, and a belted polonaise with 
a single ruffle and puff. Black-lined puffs are 
worn in white dresses by ladies in mourning. 
Breakfast sacques trimmed in this way, with 
slightly trained skirts puffed across the front, 
are pretty house toilettes. 

Suits of dark blue linen lawn, as thin and cool 
as batiste, are shown in solid color, with white 
branching lines. The skirt has a deep Spanish 
flounce, with white needle-worked scallops, and 
a narrower scalloped ruffle edges the polonaise. 
Gay costumes for summer hotels and for aft- 
ernoon fétes“at country -houses are usually in 
contrasting colors. One of Napoleon blue silk 
has an over-skirt and sleeveless basque of the 
white rough-surfaced raw silk called Mousaia, 
with sleeves and sash of dark blue. A polonaise 
costume in two delicate mordoré shades has a 
sash and bow of brown faced with rose-color. 


PALMETTO HATS, 


The palmetto hats made in Florida have been 
taken to Paris, beautified by French taste, and 
returned here to appear as midsummer hats for 
town or country. ‘They imitate the old-fash- 
ioned calash in shap, also the Dolly Varden of 
last year, and the new tip-tilted Lynette. These 
light Southern hats are appropriately trimmed 
with browned grasses, and the sugar-cane feather 





clustered in amid knots and loops of soft mousse- 
line ribbon. $5 buys a trimmed hat. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConnELLY; and Messrs. A. T. Srewart & Co. ; 
ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; and Lorp & 
TaYLor. 











PERSONAL. 


Any number of royalties will forgather at Vi- 
enna during the Exposé. All the potentates of 
Europe have been asked; all are coming; not 
together, but in squads—some in squadrons. 
The Majesty of England will show with her 
daughter and son-in-law, the Prince Imperial of 
Germany. Old Kaiser himself is turning the 
ape over in what he calls his mind. 

—Poets and emperors are usually separate per- 
sons. China had a specimen of the two joined. 
There is soon to be sold in London an Oriental 
trophy, a poem, entitled Ten Complete Records ; 
or, a Song cu Triumph, written by the Chinese 
Emperor KIENLUNG, on the subjugation of 
Ghoorkhas. It is in the Chinese language, em- 
broidered in red silk characters on a dark blue 
silk ground of twenty-two leaves or sides. It 
was captured at the sack of the palace at Pekin. 

—After a life-long devotion to the late Em- 
peror of France, Dr. CONNEAU, the most intimate 
of all his friends, who enabled him to escape 
from the fortress of Ham, and who in the final 
adversity still clung to him, is now quite poor. 
He neglected opportunities to enrich himself 
— the empire, and his wife has, therefore, 
been forced to give concerts under the patron- 
age of her wealthy friends at Nice, Pau, etc. 

—Mary Ann Keyes, of Boston, has received 
from the local Board of Engineers a gold watch 
and chain, as a testimonial for her bravery in 
saving the lives of four persons at a fire in that 
city. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Hawies Jounson, of New- 
bury, Vermont, celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of their marriage on the 14th of March last 
—their diamond wedding. Many presents were 
given to the dear old couple, and for the feast 
the table used was one used for dining in 1801 
by the members of the Vermont Legislature. 

—Miss ELLEN M. Coutton, the daughter of 
a Southern gentleman, took the prize medal in 
each of her classes at a recent examination at 
the convent of the Sacred Heart,in Rome. This 
entitled her to the grand gold medal of the con- 
vent—an honor so difficult of attainment that it 
has been conferred only twice during the past 
ten years, and never before to an English-speak- 
ing pupil. 

—Miss Emma CALL, the first female graduate 
of Michigan University, has had a resonant call 
of $3000 a_year and her expenses, to export her- 
self to Japan, and there “‘ teach the young idea 
how to,” etc., etc. 

—A defunct Enzlishman, eccentric while liv- 
ing, has bequeathed his library, consisting of a 
rare number of valuable books and papers, to 
the Bodleian Library, fastened up in a box, con- 
ditioned that it be not opened until January 1, 
1920. The bequest has been accepted, and the 
musty old things will be added to the other 
musty old things belonging to the very deceased 
Mr. BoDLEI. 

—The Princess KoLstorr-MAssaLsKa, better 
known as “ Dora d@’Istria,’’ now residing in Flor- 
ence, continues to display an intellectual activity 
like that of Madame Der Staz1, with whom she 
rhas many points of resemblance, especially in 

her philosophical power, and in her marvelous 
linguistic attainments. She writes fluently in 
modern Greek, Wallachian, Italian, French, and 
other languages, and she is conversant with 
Russian, German, and English, and a great ad- 
mirer of the nobler aims of American civiliza- 
tion. She is completing her work on her ances- 
tors, the sovereign princes of Roumania, or 
history of the Ghika princes, under the title of 
The Albani in Re ia, besides publishing 
an interesting description of Liguria, and o 
Persian epical poetry, and of popular ballads of 
Asiatic nations. 

—Miss Mary CARPENTER, known in England 
as a philosopher, proposes to visit the United 
States this spring. 

—WILLIAM Morris, the poet, author of The 
Earthly Paradise, is also a prosperous business 
man, and one of the most extensive dealers in 
stained glass in London. A specimen of his work 
has been on view for a few days past at 288 and 
290 Fourth Avenue, viz., a painted window, in- 
tended as an altar-piece for the memorial chancel 
at Trinity Church, Saugerties, New York. The 
subject is ‘‘Christ on the Cross,” and contains 
a great deal of elaborate work. It is one of the 
costliest productions of the kind in this country, 
about three thousand dollars having been paid 
for it to the poet-artist. The memorial in ques- 
tion is in honor of Judge VANDERPOEL. 

—The name of NaTHan Piatt is to be in- 
scribed on the roll of public benefactors, he 
having bequeathed $10,000 to the public libra- 
ry of Arlington, Massachusetts; $10,000 to the 
high school; $5000 to the poor widows’ fund in 
the same town; and $15,000 to several charitable 
institutions elsewhere. 

—It has been thought worthy of a paragraph 
in London pe that the numerous members 
of the Clan Campbell would be glad to learn that 
M‘CatLuM More’s son, Lord ARCHIBALD, has 
become a member of the famous banking house 
of Coutts & Co. 

—The Rev. GEORGE Bowsers, late Dean of 
Manchester, has bequeathed to his nephew, Mr. 
AppineToN, the gold ring known as originally 
belonging to JoHN Bunyan. 

—Count Ravine has recently died at the age 
of one hundred years. He was formerly in the 
Rohan-Montbazon regiment, and was wounded 
at Quiberon in 1795. 

—Miss KELLoGe did a pleasant thing a few 
days since at the Continental Hotel, Philadel- 
phia. Having aspare hour, she invited the serv- 
ants who could be spared from their duties to 
assemble in the ladies’ dining-room about nine 
o’clock. She had her music and some musical 
instruments with her, and played and sang for 
them a choice selection of her best pieces, in- 
terspersing with them a number of Irish ballads 
and negro minstrel melodies. It was a very 
graceful act in the great cantatrice, and is as 
creditable to her generosity as it was enjoyable 
to those who do not often have the good fortune 
b. _ such music sung and played as she can 

oO it. 
—The man largest in cattle in this hemisphere 








was W. D. WILSON, of Madison, out West, who 
died a few days since at the age of sixty-nine. 


— 





At the time of his father’s death, eighteen years 
ago, the united survey lines of the paternal es- 
tate amounted to seventy-four miles. A large- 
acred man was he in very deed—in very many 
deeds. 

—It is a good thing to be the maker of thread. 
GrEoRGE A. CLaRK, Of Paisley, who died in this 
country recently, buqueathed to his native town 

100,000 to build a town-hall, and a similar round 
sum to Glasgow University. 

—As a noteworthy incident in the religious 
history of the day, it may be mentioned that a 
Jewish lady was buried in Evansville, Indiana, 
recently, a Lutheran minister perferming the 
ceremony in the Jewish cemetery. 

—As —s jewels—not of the type, fine as 
they may be, that are set in high places in Con- 
necticut—it may be mentioned that the Shah 
of Persia is the owner of the finest collection of 
diamonds in existence, valued in the aggregate 
at $10,000,000. The largest of these is the 
Derya-i-noor, weighing one hundred and seven- 
ty-eight carats, which is fifty-five carats more 
boa the Koh-i-noor weighs since its last cut- 
ing. 

—M. Burret, the new President of the French 
Assembly, is an eminent politician, a man of 
wealth and great personal influence. He is 
fifty-five years old, and has been in public life 
thirty years. Under the Presidency of Louis 
NAPOLEON he was Minister of Commerce, but 
retired when the ‘‘nephew of his uncle’’ over- 
threw the government in 1851. In 1864 and 
1869 he was elected a member of the Corps Lé- 
gislatif, despite the utmost exertions of Napo- 
LEON to return a candidate favorable to the ex- 
isting government. 

—ForsTER, the biographer of DicKEns, thus 
sketches a visit to Victor HuGo with DICKENS 
in the winter of 1846: 


“Closed that day at the house of Victor Hvao, by 
whom Drokens was received with infinite courtesy and 
grace. The great writer then occupied a floor in a 
noble corner house in the Place Royale, the old quarter 
of Nrvon pe L’Enoxos and the people of the regency, 
of whom the gorgeous tapestries, the painted ceilings, 
the wonderful carvings, and old golden furniture, in- 
cluding a canopy of state out of some palace of the 
Middle Ages, quaintly and yoy | reminded us. Hveo 
was himself, however, the best thing we saw. Rather 
under the middle size, of compact, close-buttoned-up 
figure, with ample dark hair falling loosely over his 
close-shaven face, I never saw upon any features so 
keenly intellectual such a soft and sweet gentility, 
and certainly never heard the French metry spoken 
= the picturesque distinctness given to it by Victor 

UGo. 


—M. Arminius VAmbBEry, the author of one 
of the most interesting books of Eastern travel 
ever published, has been elected one of the hon- 
orary Corresponding Fellows of the London 
Royal Geographical Society. 

—Miss AMANDA VANCILL is the name of a 
school-teacher in Indiana who has made $7000 
by investing her salary in U. 8. bonds, upon 
which a weak person of that State says there is 
a manifest disposition among the impecunious 
youth of Indiana, where they exist in vast mul- 
titude, to invest Miss A. VANCILL with the U. 
8. bonds of matrimony. 

—Professor Weir, of Yale, has secured for 
that college a large and handsome cast of the 
Ghiberti gates of Florence, of which only four 
casts are in existence. The dimensions are 
twenty by thirteen feet. It was brought over in 
sixty sections from the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, where it was made, and its weight is so 
great that an extra foundation of brick has been 
provided for it. 

—The late CHARLES KnIGurt spent on authors, 
art, wood-cuts, engravers, paper, and print some- 
thing like $2,500,000. He started the Penny 
Magazine, published several editions of the Pen- 
ny Cyclopedia, besides many valuable works of 
history and literature: yet he died poor. 

—HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA was a respect- 
able sort of man in his day, and his curious old 
Latin work On the Superiority of Woman over 
Man has just been translated into English by a 
distinguished New York lady. 

—Lady ELLENBOROUGH is believed to be alive, 
notwithstanding reports of herdeath. Her rel- 
atives have announced through the Londou 
Times that they ‘‘have the best reason to be- 
lieve that the report of her death is as unfounued 
as the account of her career is false.”’ 

—Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE coincides with the 
natives of New Zealand that that country is 
“the eream of the earth—a happy land to which 
ali goed things have been given.’’ He thinks it 
wild ultimately become another Britain in the 
Soutnern Sea. 

—LEOPOLD RANEE, the veteran historian, is 
about to publish a selection from the corre- 
spondence between BUNSEN and the late King 
of Prussia, FREDERICK WILLIAM IV., from their 
earliest acquaintance in Rome to near the end 
of the life of the king. 

—On the anniversary of Professor DéL1iIN- 
GER’s seventy-fourth birthday an autograph let- 
ter of congratulation from King Louis was—as 
usual since some years—presented to the vet- 
eran canonist. The doctor will during the pres- 
ent year celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his 
appointment to his professorship. 

—Captain CARLSEN, the Norwegian navigator, 
who has recently reported his rowan 5 to) 
Spitzbergen, makes a curious revelation. Near- 
ly three centuries ago, in 1596, WILLIAM Bo- 
RENTZ, & Dutch navigator, sailed on his second 
voyage to discover the passage to Asia through 
the Arctic Ocean, reached the archipelago, and 
landed on the coast of Spitzbergen. He pitched 
his tents, built huts, and passed the winter 
there. When he abandoned the coast he left 
the huts and their contents as they were. From 
that time to the time that Captain CaRLsEN 
landed on the coast, in the year 1870, no man 
had ever touched the same spot. Captain Cart- 
SEN found the huts of the old Dutch navigator 
just as he had left them—the relics of the fire that 
had been extinguished 300 years before-still ly- 
ing on the hearth, the books on the shelves (in- 
cluding a work on navigation and a history of 
China which had been translated into Dutch), 
the jugs and dishes in which the food had been 
prepared and served, engravings, mathematical 
instruments, a pair of shoes, etc. Captain CARL- 
SEN took all these things, and brought them 
back with him to Europe. 

—In March next, according to the present un- 
derstanding, the marriage of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh is to take place with the daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia, prior to which Queen Vic- 
TORIA will visit St. Petersburg. It is among 
the unsolved conundrums whether the wedding 
shall take place in Russia or England. 
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Crochet Guipure Edgings, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese edgings are suitable for trimming covers, négligé 
articles, linen, etc., according to the size of the thread or 
cotton with which they are worked. When 
worked with black silk they may be used for 


trimming dresses, wrappings, etc. 


For the edging Fig. 1 first work the rosettes 
of each scallop separately, in rounds going 
Back and forth, as follows: Begin from the 
middle with a foundation of 10 ch. (chain 
stitch), and passing over the last of these work 


the Ist round.— 
2 sl. (slip stiteh) 
on the next, 2 sc. 
(single orochet) on 
the following foun- 
dation st. (stitch), 
2 sdc. (skort dou- 
ble croshet) on the 
next, 1 sdce. and 
1 de. (double cro- 
chet) on the fol- 
lowing foundation 
st., 2 dc. on each 
of the following 
2 foundation st., 
1 de. and 1 stc. 
(short treble cro- 
chet) on the next, 
2 ste. on each of 
the remaining 2 
foundation st. 2d 
round.—T. (turn 
the work), 4 ch., 
8 sc. on the next 
8 st.; in working 
the sc. of this 
round always in- 
sert the needle in 
the front lower 
vein of the stitch- 
es of the preceding round; 1 p. 
(picot—that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. on 
the front vertical vein of the last 
sc.); three times alternately 3.sc. 
on the next 3 st., 1 ip. ; 6 sc. on 
the next 6 st. 8d round.—T., 
5 ch., 1 de. on the sixth follow- 
ing st. of the first round (always 
inserting the needle in the upper 
free vein of the st.); three times 
alternately 3 ch., 1 dc. on the 
second following st. of the first 
round, 4th round.—Like the 


Fig. 2.—Water-rroor CLoak.—Front.—[See Fig. 1, Page 277.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 37-41, 





LINEN AND NEEDLE-WORK 
CHEMISETTE AND COLLAR. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 1.—Crooner Guirure Epeixe ror LincERIg, ETC. 


Fig. 2.—Printep PrrcaLE PROMENADE 
Fan.—Ciosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Printep PerRcALE PromEenaDE Fan.—Open.—[See Fig. 2.] 


second round. At the end of this round fasten to 
the last (the 10th) foundation st. which was passed 
over in the beginning of the first round with 1 sl. 
Repeat these four rounds four times more; in re- 
peating every first round the st. should, of course, 
be crocheted on the veins of the round before the 
last. ‘Io close the rosette join the foundation st. 
with the corresponding st. of the round before the 
last by means of sl. Now surround the rosette with 
the following two rounds: 1st round.—1 sc. on the 
p. at the point of one rib of the rosette, + 2 ch., 
L p. downward (to do this crochet 4 ch., drop the 
last ch. from. the needle, insert the needle in the first 
of the 4 ch., and draw through the dropped st.), 1 
ch., 1 p. upward (that is, 4 ch. and 1 sl. on the first 
of these), 1 ch., 1 p. downward, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
p. at the point of the next rib; repeat from >, al- 


For description see Supplement. 


PanrasoL WItH CHAIN TO BE WORN 
AT THE BELT. 
For description see Supplement. 


ways going forward; finally, 1 sl. on the sc. of this round, and 
8 sl. on the next 3 st. 2d round.—2 sc. separated by 9 ch. at 
both sides of the middle p. of this ch. scallop, * 3 ch., 1 p. up- 
ward, 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 9 ch. at both sides of the middle 
p. of the next ch. scallop; repeat from +, always going forward, 
at the same time fastening the rosettes together, as shown by the 
illustration, by means of 2 ch. scallops; finally, 1 sl. on the first 
sc. of this round, and fasten the thread. The outer edge of the 
edging consists of one 
round of points, for 
which work, observing 
the illustration, * 1 
sc. on the next corre- 
sponding p. of the sec- 
ond round, one point 
consisting of 4 ch., 1 
sde. on the second and 
2 de. on the first of the 
4 ch., one point like the 
preceding, 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 9 
ch., two points; repeat 
from >; in the hollow 
between two scallops 
crochet as shown by the 
illustration. For the 
upper edge of the edg- 
ing crochet four rounds 
as follows: Ist round. 
—3 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 9 
ch. of a rosette (see il- 
lustration), 3 ch., fast- 
en to the first of the 
preceding 3 ch. (to do 
this drop the last st. 
from the needle, insert 
the needle in the corre- 
sponding st., and draw 
through the dropped 
st.), * then work 8 ch., 
1 p. downward, 1 ch., 
1 p. downward, 3 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 9 ch., 3 ch., 
1 p. downward, 1 ch., 
1 p. downward, 6 ch., 
1 se. on the middle of 
the next 9 ch., 3 ch., 
fasten to the fourth of 
the 6 ch., 3 ch., 1 p. 
downward, 2 ch., 1 p. 
downward, 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the ch. before the 
hext free p. of the ro- 
sette, 1 ch., fasten to 
the fourth of the 5 ch., 
8 ch., fasten to the 
fourth of these, 5 ch., 
fasten to the ch. before 
the last p. downward, 
3 ch., 1 p. downward, 








Fig. 2.—Crocuet GurpurE EpeGine For LINGERIE, ETC. 


Gros Grain, INSERTION, AND 
Lace Ficuu-Coiiar. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Warter-proor Ctoak.—Back.—[See Fig. 2, Page 277.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VILL, Figs. 42 50, 





6 ch., 1 se. on the middle st. of the loop consisting of 
5 ch., 2 ch., fasten to the fourth of the 6 ch., 3 ch., 
1 p. downward, 9 ch., 1 sc. on the same st. of the loop 
on which the preceding sc. was worked, 2 ch., fasten 
to the seventh of the 9 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on 
the ch. after the first free p. of the next ro- 
sette; then 5 ch., 1 p. downward, 1 ch., fasten 
to the third of the 9 ch., 1 ch., 1 p. down- 
ward, 6 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
9 ch. of the rosette, 2 ch., fasten to the fourth 
of the 6 ch., and repeat from *. Work the 
2d round, observing the illustration, all in 


sc., the 8d round 
in de. and ch., 
and the 4th round 
all in se. also. 
For the edging 
Fig. 2, which may 
also be used for 
insertion, omit- 
ting the points on 
the outer edge, 
work the middle 
rosette - shaped 
parts separately, 
each in 4 rounds, 
as follows: Be- 
gin from the mid- 
dle with a foun- 
dation of 12 ch., 
close it in a ring 
with 1 sl., and 
crochet the Ist 
round.—3 ch., 
which count as 
first dc. (work the 
first de. in the fol- 
lowing 2 rounds 
in a similar man- 
ner), six times 
alternately 5 ch., 
1 de. on the ring ; 
then 5 ch. and 1 sl. on the 
last of the 3 ch. which 
count as firstdc. 2d round. 
—10 de. on each ch. scal- 
lop of the preceding round ; 
at the end of the round 
work 1 sl. on the last of 
the 3 ch. which count as 
first de. 3d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 dc. on 
the next st., 2 ch., with 
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dc. scallop of the second rosette; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 
ch., 1 sc. between the last 2 dc. of the next de. 
scallop of the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. between 
the first 2 de. of the next dc. scallop of the d 
rosette; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop of the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
next ch. scallop of the second rosette; 2 ch., 1 
p., 2 ch., 1 se. on the following ch. scallop of 
the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following ch. 
scallop of the second rosette; 2 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 
1 sc. between the first 2 de. of the next dc. scal- 
lop of the first rosette; 5 ch., 1 sc. between the 
2 de. before the last of the next de. scallop of 
the second rosette. Fasten the thread. Next 
work three rounds for the under edge of the edg- 
ing. Ist round.—1 sc. between the 2 de. before 
the last on the next free de. scallop of the first 
rosette, * 2 ch., 1 p. downward, 7 ch., 1.sc. be- 
tween the first 2 dc. of the same de. scallop; 2 
ch., 1 p. downward, 7 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. 
scallop of the rosette, 2 ch., 1 p. upward, 7 ch., 
1 sc. on the following ch. scallop; 2 ch., 1 p. 
upward, 7 ch,, 1 sc. between the 2 de. before the 
last in the next dc. scallop of the rosette; 2 ch., 
1 p. downward, 7 ch., 1 sc. between the first 2 
de. of the same de. scallop; 2 ch., 1 p. down- 
ward, 7 ch., 1 sc. between the 2 dc. before the 
last in the next de. scallop of the following 
rosette; repeat from *. 2d round.—Work 1 sc. 
on each ch. scallop of the preceding round, as 
shown by the illustration, and after each sc. 
work 7 ch. 3d round.—* 12 sc. on the next 
12 st., 5 ch., t., 1 se. on the eighth of the 12 
sc., & ch., 1 sc. on the third of the 12 sc., t., 5 
sc., 1 p., 3 sc. on the next ch. scallop, 2 ch., 2 
p. separated by 1 ch., 2 ch.; then 3 sc., 1 p., 
5 se. on the following ch. scallop, and repeat 
from *. 











APRIL. 


Ev’ry where, ev’ry where, spring-time is breathing 
Fragrance and beauty to gladden the earth ; 
Garlands of daisies the young hands are wreathing, 
"Mid glintings of sunshine and pealings of mirth. 
Wild flowers choice and fair, 
Blossoms from every where, 
Blooming on hill-top, adorning each bough; 
Primrose and snowdrop white, 
Bluebells and roses bright, 
Weave them—'tis only life’s dreaming time now. 


Waking time comes too soon, bringing us sorrow, 
Sadd’ning the tints of your rose-colored sky, 
Paling the brightness of earth’s golden morrow 
With the gloomy forebodings o’erclouding “ good- 
by.” 


Weave, then, your garlands fair ; 
Spring-time is every where, 
Smiling on mountain and valley and dell; 
Summer will soon be here; 
Autumn winds too are drear: 
Weave, then, your garlands ere spring says farewell! 





WIDOW M‘BRIDE. 


ARMER PRINDLE was a widower. He 

lived all alone in the old farm-house that 
had been his father’s and his grandfather’s be- 
fore him, and how he lived there nobody knew. 
Farmer Prindle was not hospitable: since his 
wife had died—five years come next November 
—not a human soul or body had been allowed to 
enter the house of mourning. But if he was not 
hospitable, he was very sociable ; not because he 
cared much for the society of his fellow-creat- 
ures, but because he wanted to grumble; and, 
as every one knows, good grumbling requires 
company. 

Every pleasant evening Farmer Prindle visited 
some of his neighbors, and favored them with his 
views of life. These views were gloomy in na- 
ture and stern in expression. He could take up 
any bright subject and blacken it with one look. 
Sunshine was a delusion and a snare; flowers 
were an emblem of man’s frailty; and a baby 
was a poor unfortunate little sinner, who didn’t 
know what was before‘ him. 

True as were these remarks, they were not en- 
couraging, and his neighbors got a little tired of 
his philosophy. 

**You had better get married again; it will 
cheer you up a little,” suggested a kind, moth- 
erly woman. 

Farmer Prindle shook his head disconsolately. 
** No, I'll never do that. I have had one good 
wife, and that’s enough for me. Marriage ain’t 
such a cheerful state, either, when you look at 
it seriously, And if it wasn’t cheerful with the 
best of women, as my Lizzie was, what would it 
be with one as wasn’t so good? Answer me 
that, Mrs. Crane.” 

It was a difficult question to answer logically. 
But Mrs. Crane was ignorant of logic. ‘‘ It is 
kind of lonesome for a man to be all alone in a 
rambling old house,” she said, pityingly. ‘* And 
the Bible says so too, you know,” she added, try- 
ing to fortify her position. 

Former Prindle smiled grimly. ‘* Maybe so. 
But it is better to be lonesome than pestered, 
and there ain’t a woman round here as is worthy 
to tie on my Lizzie’s shoes, anyhow.” 

**T don’t know,” said Mrs. Crane. ‘‘ There’s 
Widow M‘Bride; she is a nice, smart little 
body, and—” 

‘*Widow M‘Bride! she! I wouldn’t have 
her for her weight in gold!” thundered Farmer 
Prindle. 

‘*T ain’t so sure as she would have you, either ; 
there’s plenty after her quite as good as you be.” 

‘*Widow M‘Bride!” repeated the farmer. 
**'To think of her comparing herself to my Liz- 
zie! ‘That beats all I ever heard in my life.” 

The truth was that it didn’t ‘‘beat” any 
thing, for Widow M‘Bride had never dreamed 
of comparing herself to his Lizzie. Had she 
done so, the comparison would have been en- 
tirely to her own advantage. Mrs. Prindle was 
tall, thin, sad, and meek almost to insanity. 
Mrs, M‘Bride was short, plump, and jolly al- 
most to levity, and had, besides, a very pretty 


. what she had left undone. 





will of her own. She had been a widow ten 
years, and during this period she had allowed 
several devoted suitors to console her and to lead 
her almost to the brink of matrimony. But 
having reached that point, she had always re- 
treated, remembering, just in time, that ‘‘ her 
heart was buried in the grave of John M‘Bride.” 

The literal truth of this assertion need not be 
discussed here; a strict adherence to facts will 
be sufficient. And the facts were, that Mrs. 
M‘Bride liked to be consoled ; that she was rich, 
and liked to spend her money herself; that 
mourning was extremely becoming to her; and 
finally, that she considered herself young enough 
to wait and choose, being, as she affirmed, ‘‘ be- 
tween thirty and forty.” 

By marrying again she would have deprived 
herself of consolation, and would have been 
obliged to give up that bewitching widow’s cap. 
‘*And I will never do that, never!” Thus 
vowed Widow M ‘Bride in her sorrow. 

But Farmer Prindle was ignorant of that vow, 
and in his ignorance he grew wrathy as he 
thought of the pretty widow, and as he passed 
her house that night he silently called her by a 
peculiar name that would rhyme very well with 
‘*evil” in poetry, but can not be mentioned in 
prose. Having thus relieved his mind, and 
made room for pleasanter thoughts, he paid a 
tribute to his wife’s virtues, and remembered all 
she had done, without the least reference to 


Yet, alas! it must be confessed that during 
Mrs. Prindle’s lifetime what she had left undone 
had been uppermost in her lord’s mind, and not 
in his mind only, but also in his heart and in 
his speech. Hard work, sour looks, unkind 
words, had been her earthly portion, and she 
had carried into practice her husband’s theory 
that ‘‘ this world is a vale of tears.” 

Mr. Prindle was not a bad man, and his wife 
was ‘‘ the best of women,” as he was in the habit 
of saying. Why, then, had they not been happy 
together? Because Mr. Prindle had made a 
great mistake: not being himself the best of 
men, the best of women had been too much for 
him. Her meekness had made him hard, her 
obedience had made him impatient, and her 
tears had made him angry. 

*¢ And if it was so with her, what would it 
be with another ?” he asked himself, solemnly. 
‘*No, no! no Widow M‘Bride for me!” Per- 
haps he was right. But why he so fervently ob- 
jected to the widow remains an open question ; 
for he met her but seldom, and on these occa- 
sions she did not pay the least attention to him, 
nor had she at any time annoyed or molested 
him by her smiles. 

It so happened that, the very next day, Mrs. 
Crane, wishing to make griddle-cakes for supper, 
went to Mrs. M‘Bride’s to borrow some butter- 
milk, ‘‘if so be she had any to spare.” 

It so was that Mrs. M‘Bride could spare some, - 
and welcome. Then Mrs. Crane sat down to 
have a talk, a thing which most women can al- 
ways ‘‘spare”—and welcome too. 

Having mentioned this, that, and the other, 
they finally alighted upon Mr. Prindle’s devoted 
head. 

‘*How would you like him for a husband ?” 
asked Mrs. Crane. 

‘“*Me? that old man!” laughed Widow 
M‘Bride. 

‘* He ain't so old, either; he ain’t turned fifty 
yet; and he has got a nice place, and no chil- 
dren, nor nothing to bother.” 

‘*That’s true; but somehow I don’t fancy 
him; he is a hard man. And then there’s so 
much work to be done on a farm.” 

‘*T guess there’s no more work any where than 
a woman has a mind to do. You would know 
how to manage him, and get along with him. 
All men are hard enough, for that matter; yet it 
is kind of nice to have one in the house.” 

‘*But, my dear Mrs. Crane, I don’t want a 
man in my house. I hate men!” 

**Maggie M‘Bride! And you a-flirting like 
mad!” 

**T never flirt,” said the widow, with awful 
dignity. ‘‘You know I don’t; and I in my 
weeds yet! And as for Mr. Prindle—I wouldn't 
have him for his weight in gold.” 

‘*Them’s the very words he said about you 
no later than last night,” said Mrs. Crane, throw- 
ing prudence tothe winds. ‘** Widow M‘Bride!’ 
said he, ‘I wouldn't have her for her weight in 
gold.’ ‘Them’s his very words, as true as I 
live.” 

**Good land! Did I ever?” exclaimed the 
widow. ‘No, I never did hear the like of that. 
Not want me! Did you ever! Well, I don’t 
want him—wouldn’t touch him with a pair of 
tongs! So we are.even, you see.” 

Mrs. Crane departed, not entirely in peace. 
**T wish I hadn’t said it,” she thought. But 
she had said it, and it must remain said forever. 

So thought Widow M‘Bride, as she watched 
*Mrs. Crane’s retreating form. ‘* You horrid 
creature! You won't come here again in a hur- 
ry. And as for that old man—I declare!” 
Then suddenly a smile shone in her black eyes, 
and spread all over her face, till she laughed. 
aloud. ‘Yes, I wil do it—see if I don’t!” she 
said, shaking her plump little fist in the direc- 
tion of Farmer Prindle’s ‘‘ place.” 

The next day, about noon, Mrs. M‘Bride 
went to the bank with a fifty-dollar bill in her 
pocket, ‘* Will you have the kindness to change 
this bill for me?” she asked Mr. Plum, in the 
most business-like manner. 

‘* With the greatest pleasure,” answered Mr. 
Plum. ‘‘ How will you have it?” 

‘**In fives and tens, if you please.” And as 
she said so the widow looked up at him with a 
smile that was not at all business-like in itself, 
nor in its effect. Mr. Plum grew slightly rosy 
about the cheeks, and decidedly sweet about the 





eyes. 
**It is a very pleasant day,” he remarked. | 


Then looking at the clock, and seeing that it 
wanted five minutes to twelve, he suddenly re- 
membered that his landlady wished him to be 
punctual. ‘I believe I am going your way,” he 
added, taking up his hat hurriedly, ‘‘ and, if you 
will allow me—” 

‘* Certainly,” said Mrs. M‘Bride. She knew 
as well as he did that Elm Street and Pine 
Street were as far apart as two streets can well 
be; nevertheless Mr. Plum’s remark was per- 
fectly trae—he was going her way. 

As good luck would have it, whom should 
they meet at the corner of Elm Street but that 
odious Mr. Prindle! At that moment Mrs. 
M‘Bride was so deeply interested in Mr. Plum’s 
conversation that she did not see Mr. Prindle. 
This made the farmer angry, for he had pre- 
pared his shortest nod and his sourest look for 
her special delectation, and he felt that he was 
defeated. Mrs, M‘Bride felt that she was vic- 
torous so far, for she had prepared the meeting. 

Arrived at her own gate, the widow said, grate- 
fully, ‘*I will not ask you to come in now, but 
I am always at home in the evening, and glad 
to see my friends.” 

Mr. Plum looked delighted, said he would be 
very happy, and actually took off his hat when 
he bowed himself away—an act of politeness sel- 
dom performed in Appletown, the creed of the 
Appletownians in this matter being that ‘‘a man 
is as good as a woman any day, and what was 
the use of bowing and scraping, any way? Why, 
it would wear out a hat inno time!” And when 
truth, reason, and economy combine to make 
things easy and comfortable, who would dare to 
complain ? 

Let no one take a wrong view of Widow 
M‘Bride. As she had told Mrs. Crane, she nev- 
er flirted—not consciously. Never in her life 
had she thrown a broadside glance at a man, or 
smiled at him too encouragingly. ‘‘ Courting 
is men’s work,” she used to say. And there 
was something about her that helped men to do 
that work willingly, if not successfully. 

With regard to young men, the fair widow 
considered herself in the light of a benevolent 
institution. In the evening her house was open 
to as many of them as chose to come to it, and 
she welcomed them cheerfully. It was one of 
her hospitable ways that, precisely at nine o’clock, 
tea was brought in, accompanied by golden wa- 
fers, brown crullers, and red-cheeked apples, 
which were partaken of in the most uncere- 
monious manner. While they tasted the cup 
that cheers, stories, riddles, and witty anecdotes 
abounded; and how well the widow listened! 
how prettily she laughed ! 

Some of Mrs. M‘Bride’s female friends had 
remonstrated—as females friends will—but she 
had smiled at their wisdom. ‘‘ Dear boys! 
they know I don’t intend to marry them, and 
they feel perfectly safe. It only keeps.them out 
of mischief.” And that was why she called her- 
self ‘‘ the providence of young men.” 

Hitherto she had neglected Mr. Plum. He 
had lately come from a large town to fill the po- 
sition of cashier in the Appletown bank, and it 
was said that ‘‘ he didn’t think much of country 
folks.” To bashful young men Mrs. M ‘Bride 
was as tender as a mother; but pride was not to 
her taste, and she had been rather cool to Mr. 
Plum. However, at the beginning of her cam- 
paign he seemed to be exactly the man she need- 
ed to carry war into the enemy’s camp. 

Mr. Plum was in every thing the opposite of 
Farmer Prindle. He was a “city man,” with 
city manners and language; he was handsome, 
too, with black eyes, black hair, and the blackest 
mustache in Appletown. It was not the style 
of beauty that Mrs. M‘Bride admired; but then, 
as she said to herself, ‘‘ that horrid old thing will 
think he is an Apollo.” 

Mrs. M ‘Bride was right there. The ‘horrid 
old thing,” Peter Prindle by name, did think 
that Mr. Plum was ‘‘a handsome puppy—all 
hair and no brains.” Mr. Prindle was rather 
bald, and prided himself on his brains; and im- 
mediately after that meeting on Elm Street he 
began to—despise Mr. Plum. 

In a large town far away there lived a sweet 
little girl who honestly believed that Mr. Plum 
was ‘‘too good for this world,” certainly too 
good for her; yet he had vowed that he loved 
her. But they were poor, and they must wait. 
While he waited Mr. Plum led a very endurable 
life, and once a week he wrote to his love, tell- 
ing her how lonely he was without her. Mrs. 
M‘Bride knew nothing of the little girl, but had 
she known, it would have made no difference in 
her plans, for she considered Mr. Plum much 
too young to fall in love with her. 

This little war of the ‘‘ weight in gold” began 
in May, and during the following summer Mr. 
Plum’s devotion to Widow M‘Bride was the 
general topic of conversation. ‘‘ Did you ever!” 
said the women, forgetting what they had seen 
before. ‘‘She’s hooked him!” said the men, 
with a knowing wink. 

As for Mr. Prindle, he spent nearly all his 
evenings at Mrs. Crane’s, smoking his pipe by 
the side of Mr. Crane, and freely expressing his 
disapprobation of Mrs. M‘Bride’s behavior. ‘‘It 
is a shame! and she that’s old enough to be his 
mother! It is her money he is after.” 

He had said this so often that Mrs. Crane got 
tired of it at last; and as she had made up her 
little quarrel with the widow, she determined to 
stand up for her friend. 

‘* And why should it be for her money?” she 
asked. ‘‘She is good enough for any man; and 
as long as you don’t want her yourself, why don’t 
you let her alone?” 

‘*Of course I don’t want her,” growled the 
farmer. 

*“*Oh, you needn’t be afraid; she wouldn't 
have you if you wanted her. When I told her 
what you said about it—” 

Then Farmer Prindle got up, and standing in 
the middle of the room, he forgot his mother’s 





teachings, and—uttered profane language! after 
which he went away without saying good-night, 
and did not return for several weeks. 

“* And he was as mad as mad can be!” said 
Mrs. Crane to the widow, when she related that 
little incident to her. 

‘*Men are so foolish,” said Mrs. M‘Bride, 
complacently. 

Accidents will happen, and an accident hap- 
pened to Mr. Prindle: he was invited to a tea- 
party. 

“*T won’t go,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Yes, I 
will, too. Why shouldn’t I? I ain’t afraid of 
her, if she does know. I meant what I said, 
every word of it!” 

So Mr. Prindle adorned himself and went. 
He looked very well in his black coat and clean 
shirt, but he did not know it. In the matter of 
good looks men are either too vain or too modest, 
and Mr, Prindle was a too modest man. 

Widow M‘Bride was there in her prettiest 
** weeds,” looking like a full-blown rose in a bed 
of autumn flowers, for this was a middle-aged 
tea-party, and she was the youngest woman in 
the room. She had made herself agreeable to 
the ladies, as she always did; but when the gen- 
tlemen came in she felt relieved, and soon pro- 
posed a walk in the garden. 

The proposition was accepted, and, by some 
fateful chance, Mr. Prindle found himself walk- 
ing by the widow’s side. At first he felt rather 
sheepish. Although he had meant what he had 
said, ‘‘ every word of it,” he could not help wish- 
ing he had not said it. Was she angry? he won- 
dered. 

Angry? Nosummer sky could be more softly 
serene than the widow’s fair brow, crowned by 
the little white cloud she called her ‘‘ widow's 
cap.” ‘I suppose you have a great many flow- 
ers in your garden,” she said, mildly. 

‘No; I don’t care much for flowers,” said 
Mr. Prindle. 

**Don’t you? I love them; I couldn’t live in 
the country if it was not for flowers and trees 
and birds.” 

‘**Farm-work wouldn’t suit your taste, I guess.” 

**Not at all; I should hate it so! It would 
make my hands so hard and brown.” And she 
gazed at two white hands, on which dimples*had 
taken the place of ‘‘ knuckles.” 

Mr. Prindle looked at the hands too. ‘It 
would be a pity to spoil them by useful work, 
wouldn’t it ?” he said, not amiably. 

**T think it would. A lady must have white 
hands, you know.” 

“‘And yet,” said Mr. Prindle, speaking al- 
most angrily, ‘‘I knew a woman, the best of 
women, who was as good as any lady in the 
land, if she did milk the cows and make her own 
butter and cheese. She didn’t think of her 
hands!” 

** She must have been a saint,” said the wid- 
ow, softly. ‘‘I hope she got her reward in this 
world. I am not like her.” 

**No, I shouldn’t think you was! Farm life 
wouldn’t suit you, would it?” said Mr. Prindle, 
revengefully. 

‘*No indeed! If I had my choice I would 
live in New York, or Paris, or London,” said 
Mrs. M‘Bride, trying to remember which was 
the largest city in the world. 

“* Well, I think you have had your choice, as 
far as a city man goes. Allow me to congratu- 
late you, Mrs. M‘Bride.” 

“*Congratulate me! Upon what, Mr. Prin- 
dle?” 

**People say Mr. Plum is to be the happy 
man.” 


‘*The happy man? Oh, I see what you mean! 
I hope he will be happy, but not as people say.” 

‘*And why not? If I may ask.” 

‘*Oh yes, you may ask; it is no secret. Be- 
cause, Mr. Prindle, I never intend to marry 
again. Never! Not if the Emperor of China 
himself should ask me!” 

We all nurse an ideal of some sort. It ap- 
pears that Mrs. M’Bride’s ideal was the Emper- 
or of China; and considering how impossible it 
was for that gentleman ever to fall in love with 
her, she might have been pardoned for confess- 
ing her weakness. 

But Mr. Prindle was not in a forgiving mood. 
“You would make a fine empress, wouldn’t 
you ?” he said, scornfully. 

Fortunately tea was ready. The guests were 
called in, and Mr. Prindle was directed to sit 
next to Mrs. M‘Bride. He tried to think that 
he disliked that arrangement, and yet he felt that 
he liked it better than any. other. 

Mrs. M’Bride was as gracious as an empress, 
and strictly agricultural in her conversation. 
She was very fond of apples—of brown russets 
especially—and her apple-trees were not doing 
well; she was thinking of having some of them 
grafted. Did Mr. Prindle know how it was to 
be done? 

Mr. Prindle kindly told her all he knew about 
grafting, and still more kindly offered to come 
and look at the trees. , 

When it was time to go home, Mr. Prindle, to 
his profound astonishment, heard himself offering 
to escort Mrs. M‘Bride. The lady was so used 
to being escorted that she was not astonished in 
the least, but having to “hold up her dress,” 
she declined Mr. Prindle’s arm, and trotted in- 
dependently by his side, chatting merrily as she 
went. 

‘* What a cheerful little thing she is!” thought 
Mr. Prindle, ‘‘and so pretty too! She ain’t so 
old, either—not near so old as mv—” ‘Then he 
stopped, and called himself ‘‘a fool,” and Mrs. 
Crane an old—something else. 

The next day he came to look at Mrs. 
M‘Bride’s apple-trees, and was politely received, 
but not asked into the house, the widow having 
met him at the gate. But these trees must have 
been very interesting trees, for he came several 
times to look at them. At the end of a month 
his perseverance was rewarded by a general in- 
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vitation to ‘come in any time.” And remem- 
bering that Mrs. M‘Bride was one of his neigh- 
bors, Mr. Prindle called upon her once in a while. 
Gradually she seemed to be the only neighbor 
he had, for he came almost every evening, and 
never grumbled while he was there: so it must 
have improved his temper. 

One thing amused and puzzled the widow—so 
she said—and that was that brown russets rained 
anonymously into her house. ‘‘ And they are 
so nice! I wonder who sends them?” Who- 
ever sent them would have been rewarded by 
seeing the widow’s white teeth bite into them. 
‘Don’t eat too many of them, boys,” she would 
say; ‘‘the red apples are just as good. These 
are mine, you know.” 

The merry month of May had returned. Look- 
ing out of her window one afternoon, Mrs. 
M‘Bride beheld Farmer Prindle coming toward 
her house, dressed in his very best black suit. 
And as she looked she blushed, and her eyes 
sparkled. 

The blush and the sparkle had both disappear- 
ed, however, when she greeted Mr. Prindle and 
invited him to sit down. 

‘*No, thank you, standing will doas well. I 
will come to the point at once: Mrs. M‘Bride, 
will you have me ?” 

‘*Dear me! No, indeed; I won’t have any 
body.” 

‘* Don’t say no without thinking. I am dread- 
fully in earnest about it—as you would know if 
you knew all.” 

**Then, Mr. Prindle, I am very sorry, but—I 
won't have you.” 

“Why not? Because of what I said ?” 

**QOh no, I didn’t mind that in the least. 
there are reasons—” 

‘* What reasons? ‘Tell me.” 

**In the first place, you don’t love me.” 

*¢Don’t 1?” 

“You didn’t say so.” 

‘© No, nor I won't say it, because you know it.” 

‘¢ That is not the way, Mr. Prindle.” 

“Tt is my way, and I can’t change it. 
you think about it ?” 

‘“*No; it would be no use. 
my weeds.” 

‘Weeds? What weeds?” 
‘*T mean my widow’s cap. I will wear it till 
I die.” 

“* Not if you are my wife, I can tell you.” 

“But I don’t want to be your wife. Good- 
by, Mr. Prindle.” 

‘*Good-by. But I don’t give it up; I will 
ask you again,” said Mr. Prindle. And he may 
not have been far from the truth when he had 
called himself a fool. 

Precisely a week from that day Mr. Prindle 
came again. ‘‘You may wear the cap if you 
like,” he said, meekly. 

‘*Thank you. But you are wasting your time. 
Please don’t think any more about it.” 

Another week passed. ‘‘ Will he come ?” won- 
dered the widow. 

He came. ‘‘ Now, Maggie, this is the last 
time. ‘Three times and out,’ you know. What 
shall it be—yes or no?” 

‘*No, most decidedly!” said the obdurate 
widow. 

**Not if I say I love you, as I didn’t think I 
could love ?” 

‘*Not if you say any thing. I won't do it. 
There!” 

‘“*Then I must leave the place. 
live here after this.” 

*¢ And what would the farm do without you ?” 

*¢T will sell it. I don’t mind that.” 

“Take my advice, Mr. Prindle, and don’t do 
any thing foolish. Go away for a little while, if 
you like, then come back and be friends.” 

But Mr. Prindle wouldn’t take the widow’s 
advice, and he would do something foolish. So 
he went away, and for a whole month no one 
knew what had become of him. 

Mrs. M‘Bride spent that time in several frames 
of mind. She was glad, and she was sorry ; it 
was a great pity, and yet it was very silly. She 
really missed Mr. Prindle, and she felt sorry for 
him. ‘‘ But then I couldn’t do it—the idea!” 

About this time another idea dawned upon the 
widow’s mind, and that idea was—Mr. Plum. 
She had been so accustomed to deal with young 
men on philanthropic principles that she was 
slow to admit the possibility of ‘‘such a dread- 
ful thing.” Yet if a man’s eyes mean any thing 
when they look unutterable things, then Mr. 
Plum’s eyes meant precisely ‘‘such a dreadful 
thing.” 

Mrs. M‘Bride felt that an evil day was com- 
ing, and that she was powerless to ward it off. 
Coolness did not cool Mr. Plum, and she certain- 
ly could not ‘‘speak first.” Then came the bit- 
ter thought, ‘‘It is my money he wants!” where- 
as she well knew that Mr. Prindle’s love had 
nothing to do with her money. 

Yes, it was her money Mr. Plum wanted ; but 
he was perfectly willing to take her with it. He 
had reflected much on the subject. On one side 
was love and a salary of six hundred dollars—a 
small fence to keep off the wolf from the door. 
On the other side was Mrs. M‘Bride and—well, 
why not ? 

It was to have this question answered that he 
came one evening. ‘The widow was alone, and 
Mr. Plum, taking the tide of his affairs at the 
flood, rushed at once into melting eloquence. 
But Fortune refused to smile upon him. Mr. 
Plum persevered; he stated his case—part of it 
—in glowing language; all in vain. ‘Then Mr. 
Plum forgot his manners, and asked ‘‘ why had 
he been led on to hope?” 

Poor sinful little widow! she had a hard time 
of it. But she stood firm, and explained mat- 
ters very clearly—also in part. She was just in 
the middle of her closing argument when the 
door-bell rang with a peal that startled her, A 
sudden conviction flashed into her mind that Mr. 
Prindle had returned, and was waiting at her 
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door. Not for the world would she be found by 
him alone with that angry, red-faced man! 

With the energy of despair she turned to Mr. 
Plum and whispered, ‘‘ You must go away—at 
once.” She led him through the sitting-room 
into the kitchen, opened the door, and locked it 
after him. Then she went to the front-door. 

No Mr. Prindle was there; only a boy with a 
yellow letter in his hand. ‘‘ It is a dispatch for 
you, ma’am,” he said. 

Mrs. M‘Bride took it. Who was it from? 
Had any thing happened to any body? And 
with trembling fingers she opened the envelope. 

Pa was only a business communication, after 


“T have a good offer for my farm. Shall I sell or 
keep? (Signed] Peter Prive.” 


Bridget knocked at the kitchen door just then, 
and Mrs. M‘Bride let her in. She was retreat- 
ing to the parlor, when she saw her dispatch lying 
on the floor; she picked it up, and sitting down 
by her little table, she read it again. This time 
it began with ‘‘ Dear James.” ‘‘ What!” said 
Mrs. M‘Bride; and opening her eyes wider, 
she perceived she was holding a letter written by 
some woman to whom “‘ James” was very dear. 

‘Poor little thing!” she said, not meaning 
dear James. ‘‘ Ah, these men!” 

Early the next morning Widow M‘Bride took 
awalk. She went to the post-office and dropped 
a letter in the box. Then she went to the tele- 
graph-oftice and sent the first message of the 
day. 

The letter was addressed to Mr. James Plum, 
and contained only the sweet little missive. 

The message was addressed to Mr. Peter Prin- 
dle, and contained only one word: ‘‘ Keep.” 

And Mr. Prindle kept, from that day forward, 
for better and for worse. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDeEnT. | 


The Government Crisis.—Mr. Lowe’s os he 
mysterious taking off.—Links with the Past. 

HE political air of late has been heavy with 
rumor—the fogs that come of fogydom— 

as to what ministry we were to have, and for 
how long; but in the end Gladstone has re- 
sumed the management of the Theatre Royal, 
St. Stephen’s, with precisely the same company 
as before, and for an indefinite period. In the 
mean time the opposition chief has been favoring 
Parliament with his views of ‘‘ the crisis,” as a 
government embarrassment is always called. 
He is ever greatest (and longest) when discuss- 
ing some question of Parliamentary precedent, 
political technicality, or question of etiquette, 
and the House of Commons enjoys it, just as 
a debating society enjoys a personal squabble 
among its own members infinitely more than the 
discussion of the most important subject under 
heaven. In Disraeli’s own novels you may read 
(if you can) the feverish interest which every 
body takes in a change of leadership in ‘‘ the 
House ;” but outside his novels and ‘‘ the House” 
there is not really much interest taken in the 
matter. It is felt that whoever ‘‘ comes in,” the 
great measures that have been passed of late 
years by the liberals are safe, and that no at- 
tempt will be made to rescind them; and since 
the Tories have really no programme—no “‘ plat- 
form” as you call it—it is quite as well that their 
leader should make as much as possible of ‘* what 
her Majesty did me the honor to observe with 
respect to the formation of a cabinet,” in place 
of telling us what he meant to do had he formed 
it. As a Parliamentary speaker Disraeli is still 
popular ; he is also generally a personal favor- 
ite ; but as a statesman he is absolutely ‘‘ played 
out.” Last week I gave you a list of four great 
things that Gladstone had done in his time. 
Looking back at his rival’s political career, one 
sees absolutely nothing accomplished but the Re- 
form bill that he stole almost verbatim from John 
Bright. In what ‘‘the wise do call convey” 
he is indeed not so much an adept as an auda- 
cious expert. No man has probably ever taken 
so many ideas from others without acknowledg- 
ment as our Benjamin. His gorgeous speech 
upon the death of the Duke of Wellington was 
stolen, word for word, from a funeral eulogium 
upon a French marshal. The most quoted 
phrase in his Zothair, in which he describes the 
Hansom cab as ‘‘ the gondola of London,” was 
cribbed bodily out of another man’s novel not 
five years old. Perhaps he thinks, as in the case 


of Shakspeare, that genius sanctifies the use of 


other people’s thoughts, and makes them his 
own. It is.an immense advantage to such a 
man to be at the head of what John Stuart Mill 
calls ‘‘ the stupid party,” who can not discover 
these little flaws for themselves, and when they 
are pointed out by others, set them down as in- 
ventions of the enemy. 

When any thing really good is said by any 
Free Lance employed by ‘‘the gentlemanly in- 
terest,” we may be sure the most is made of it, 
which makes it the more surprising that even its 
political organs are almost invariably dull. It 
was supposed at one time that ‘‘ Providence was 
on the side of the Tories,” but certainly Wit has 
never been so, from which circumstance it arises, 
perhaps, that they are rather apt to call it wicked. 
Last week, however, in Judy (the Tory Punch) 
there appeared, on the fall of the government, a 
good epitaph on our Minister of Finance : 

“Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe; 
Whither he’s gone I do not know: 
If to the realms of peace and love, 
Farewell to happiness above; 

If to a place of lower level, 
I don’t congratulate the devil.” 


Now, instead of condemning this as a wicked 
slander, ‘‘ Bob Lowe,” as he is called by the 
public (not so much for love as for shortness), 
has himself rendered this into Latin. He is one 








of our best classical scholars, you know, though 
he sees the absurdity of a classical education for 
every body, and, ‘‘like another Philippe Egalité, 
goes about the country denouncing the arts by 
which he rose.” 
“Ista continentur fossa 

Humilis Roberti ossa: 

Si ad ceelum evolabit, 

De concordia nil restabit; - 

Si in inferis jacebit. 

Diabolum ejus penitebit.” 
This is surely a very graceful revenge to take, 
and would really seem to show, in the words of 
the Latin grammar, that the study of the classics 
‘*softens one’s manners and prevents them from 
being ferocious,” or rather, perhaps I should 
say, it shows the advantage of ‘‘a liberal edu- 
cation.” 

I heard another epitaph the other day, which, 
without being quite so classical, is even more 
amusing : 

“Here lies the body of Sarah Crowder, 

Who died through taking a Seidlitz powder; 
She would not have gone to her heavenly rest 
Had she waited till it had effervesced.” 

An occurrence happened last week in London 
which at one time threatened to become a second 
Bauer mystery. A solicitor in the country came 
to town to transact some business, and put up at 
a hotel. In the evening he went to the theatre, 
and did not return; but after a day or two his 
wife and family received letters from him to say 
that he had been “ kidnapped on leaving the play, 
and was confined in a loathsome den,” the local- 
ity of which he could not describe beyond stat- 
ing that it was ‘‘ within hearing of the steam- 
boats and the under-ground railway,” and conse- 
quently near the Thames Embankment. After 
no long time, however, he reappeared at home, 
stripped of his cash, and deprived of the most 
valuable contents of his portmanteau, but mys- 
teriously silent as to the “‘ loathsome den.” The 
public are a little suspicious about his statements, 
being naturally slow to believe that any taste for 
thieving, however morbid, would induce folks to 
steal a solicitor, since they could not reasonably 
have expected a reward to be offered for his res- 
titution. My own private impression is that the 
gentleman was not in a ‘‘loathsome den” at all, 
but in some company very much to his own lik- 
ing, and that he did not intend the explanation 
made to the wife of his bosom to be made pub- 
lic. I would certainly rather believe that than 
credit the gentleman’s strange story. Since folks 
that are reckless enough to kidnap a solicitor are 
just as likely to steal an author, would the crime 
be headed ‘‘ Personal Plagiarism,” I wonder ? 
And a very great blow would it be to you, Mr. 
Editor, to hear that there would be no more 
‘‘ gossip” at present from yours truly, because 
he was confined in a ‘‘loathsome den.” On the 
other hand, it is true, you might cruelly remark, 
“* But how much more interesting you would be 
in print, Mr. K., when you emerged from it!” 

It has often been remarked by travelers that 
the world is, after all, but a small affair; and 
every now and then it is made manifest that 
the time it has lasted—that is, the historical 
time—is but a short period. Generation, in- 
deed, succeeds generation pretty rapidly, in a 
general way; but half a dozen Methuselahs 
would see them allout. For instance: the death 
was announced last Tuesday of Lady Acton, 
the grandmother of the present lord of that 
name, and the widow of a Sir John Acton who 
was born in 1736—one hundred and thirty-seven 
years ago! How old her ladyship herself was 
is not stated; but what a strong and immediate 
link with the past is broken by her decease! 
Yet even this dive into the past is outdone for 
depth by the following curious example of lon- 
gevity : 

The vicar of Pershore, on the Thames, states 
that there is an old man in his parish who can 
remember his grandmother who was born in 
1697. She died in 1796, and he was born in 
1792. ‘‘It is possible, therefore,” remarks the 
rector, ‘‘that he might have heard from his 
grandmother a description of the personal ap- 
pearance of William III.” That is as much as 
to say that 166 years hence some ancient but in- 
telligent inhabitant of New York might boast 
to your great-great-grandchild, Mr. Editor, that 
his grandmother had had a personal recollection 
(and I hope an agreeable one) of yours faith- 
fully, R. Kems.e, of London. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


CameEo.—The symbolical language of gems is as fol- 
lows: garnet, constancy and fidelity in all things; 
amethyst, a preservative against violent passions and 
drunkenness; blood-stone, courage and wisdom in 
perilous undertakings and firmness in affection; sap- 
phire frees from enchant t, and denotes repentance 
and kindness of disposition ; diamond expresses purity 
and integrity; emerald discovers false witnesses, and 
insures happiness in love and domestic felicity ; agate 
makes its wearer invincible in all feats of strength, 
and insures long life, health, and prosperity; ruby 
discovers poison, and heals evils springing from the 
unkindness of friends; sardonyx insures conjugal fe- 
licity ; chrysolite preserves from despair; opal denotes 
misfortune and hope; pearl signifies tears and pity; 
turquoise insures prosperity in love; and chrysoprase 
gives its wearer readiness of pen and fluency of speech. 
Each month is supposed to have a particular stone be- 
longing to it, which governs it and influences the des- 
tiny of those born therein. Thus to January belong 
the garnet and jacinth; to February the amethyst; to 
March the blood-stone; to April the sapphire and 
diamond; to May the emerald; to June the agate and 
chalcedony; to July the ruby and onyx; to August 
the sardonyx and carnelian ; to September the chryso- 
lite; to October the opal and aqua marine; to Novem- 
ber the topaz and pearl; and to December the tur- 
quoise, ruby, malachite, and chrysoprase. 

InExprRienor.—We have no cut paper patterns of 
short clothes, but can furnish Supplement papers con- 
taining them. It is the practice with most mothers to 
cut off long clothes to the right length, as they are 
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usually made large enough for a six-months-old babe, 
and the part cut off makes another skirt for dress or 
petticoat. 

Dora.—The model you mention is too elaborate for 
your gray and black striped Japanese silk, as the ma- 
terial does not wear well. Make a simple double- 
breasted redingote and rufiled skirt. 

Despemona.—The liquid you mention is said to be 
harmless by persons who profess to know its compo- 
sition. 

Pansy.—The sulphur-vapor bath is the most effect- 
ive agent for removing wrinkles and freshening the 
skin. Try electricity after it. 

Maper.—e carbolic-camphor soap and warm wa- 
ter every time you wash your face, to remove its rough- 
ness. Bathe often, and eat no fat food, but try oat- 
meal and cracked wheat for diet. 

Burrerour.—To improve your florid complexion 
bathe your face in water just as hot as you can bear 
it every day, take hot foot-baths, followed by a cool 
dip, and eat freely of oranges and other cooling fruits. 

W. H.—The soda bath must be constantly repeated 
to keep bleached hair the color desired. 

Ss. J. P.—All materials except cotton wash goods 
should be cut bias for narrow ruffles. Side pleating is 
pleats all turned one way. Put bias folds and side 
pleating on your brilliantine. 

Bretu R.—China crape costs as much as silk. A 
Swiss muslin over dress and flounces, or else a polo- 
naise of black Spanish net, will be the most inexpen- 
sive to wear with a lavender silk. 

A, F. R.—White ducking and white twilled linen 
sailor suits trimmed with bands and collars of blue 
linen will be worn by boys in summer. The twilled 
summer flannels of dark navy blue will not be too 
warm for your climate, as they were worn here all 
through last summer, 

An Apmirer.—Grenadine trimmed with side pleat- 
ing is suitable for mourning. Crape veils for bonnets 
are worn long, with a string in one end tied around 
the bonnet; square veils are on round hats. Mourn- 
ing is worn for a father about two years. Make your 
tamise cloth with a double-breasted redingote, and 
put lengthwise folds down the front width with nar- 
rower rows of kilt pleating behind. 

Miss M. G.—Trim your blue jacket with bias bands 
of the cloth piped on each side with lighter blue folds, 

A. C. M.—Your subscription expired with Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. VI. i 

Mrs. M. F. J.—Read about polonaises in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. 

G. A. L.—Buff, gray, and blue linen will be worn 
again, also thin linen batiste. Read hints about mak- 
ing in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. VI. 
Very small crinoline skirts are worn. 

D. H. A.—Yak lace is used to trim silks and fine 
woolen goods like camel’s-hair and cashmere, but is 
too expensive for low-priced empress cloth. We do 
not keep lace to sell. 

Emuma.—Make your striped silk suit by tight basque 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. VI. Geta 
mantle made of black cashmere with inserted lace or 
passementerie.—We will send you an index on receipt 
of your address and postage stamp. 

Mrs. L. C. R.—Get gray cashmere faced with silk for 
a gentleman’s dressing-gown. 

Jas. H.—We can not furnish the pattern you want, 
and we do not reply by mail. 

Mrs. A. L.—Read about white dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 16, Vol. VI. Swiss muslin 
washes better than organdy. Italian lace will cost 
from 25 to 50 cents a yard. Puffs look well if folded 
in the middle, ironed like a ruffle, and then opened 
out smoothly. 

Miss L. C.—The Watteau wrapper pattern has been 
sent you. The money for “a yard of face curls” has 
been returned, as we do not make purchases for our 
readers. 

Lena.—Guipure lace (or else fringe) with bias silk 
pipings or a band will trim your cashmere sacque 
prettily. Use the Sleeveless Jacket Suit pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VI., for your check silk. 
Get piqué, percale, and gray linen for girls’ wash 
dresses, For church suit get a grenadine barége. 

Vinnie.—The basque and upper and lower skirt pat- 
terns all together cost only 25 cents, and are not sold 
separately. Do not alter your piqué dress. The 
sleeves are in good shape, and braiding is becoming 
passée. Put ruffles of Hamburg embroidery on it 
with bands of insertion for heading. 

Inis.—Use the Highland Suit pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 39, Vol. V., for your boy of two years. 
Make him white piqué and gray linen suits. 

A Svussoriser.—The revers are not lined. Two 
colors are used in suits. The sleeveless jacket suit 
pattern will make your eleven yards of gray goods 
available by combining with black. 

Mrs. A. E. T.—Your sample is too gay for city wear. 
Combine with another shade, and make a sleeveless 
jacket suit for afternoon and house dress. 

Country Cousrn.—A black Spanish net or else grena- 
dine polonaise will be stylish with your lavender and 
green silk skirt. Remodel the purple check by a 
sleeveless basque and over-skirt of solid purple. 

Mrs. A. R. W.—Drape your Marguerite polonaise as 
far back as possible, add square cuffs and pockets of 
silk, a belt and side sash, and have it fastened by large 
buttons. 

A Four Years’ Susscrrper.—The cut paper pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. VI., is what you need 
for a spring silk. Add flounces on the lower skirt if 
you choose. 

M.—Black silks are seldom worn by widows of 
twelve months; but the plan you suggest is probably 
the best. 

G. G.—A polonaise suit of mignonette or sage green 
tamise cloth will be pretty for a tall girl of fifteen. 
Gray, white, and colored polonaises over black skirts 
will be worn again. Dark blue tamise, foulard, and 
percale will be much worn by young girls. 

A. B.—Knee-pantaloons, plain and buttoned above 
the knee or just below it, are more worn than knicker- 
bockers by small boys. 

A Sunsoriwer.—Get light twilled cloth for your little 
girl’s spring sacque, and make it short, double-breast- 
ed, and slashed. Make her white piqué dresses by the 
Princesse Suit pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 25, Vol. 
V.; make her black alpaca with a sailor blouse, and 
have a square sailor collar, cuffs, pockets, sash, and 
folds of light blue cashmere. 

F. L. E.—Full directions for arranging Sailor Blouse 
Suit are given in Bazar No. 13, Vol. VI. The sash is 
of the material with which the dress is trimmed. 

InexPERieNnor.—Get vigogne for traveling suit, also 
alinen polonaise. Blouse-waists will be worn again. 
Make your calicoes by the flounced wrapper pattern, 
and your percales with a loose-belted polonaise. 

Epna St. E.—The bridal party stand facing the 
minister at the altar, with their backs to the congre- 
gation, 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep CasuMerr Fig. 3.—Ecru PoncEe 
MANTELET.—Bacn.—[See Fig. 2.] Dress anp Gros 
, design, and description see Grain Mantetet, 
N For description see 


For pattern 
t, No. III., Figs. 21 and 22. 
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Fig. 2.—EmBrorperep CASHMERE 
MANTELET.—FrRont.—[See Fig. 1,] 
For pattern, design, and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 21 and 29, 
Fig. 4.—Surr ror Girt Frou 
7 To 9 Years oxp. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Povutr pr Sorr 
Watxine Soir. 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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Fig. 6.—To1Le pr Sor 
Dress anp CasHMERE 
MANTELET, 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 7.—Vetver Pareror.—Back. Fig. 8,—Vewvet f ae 
[See Fig. 8.] See Fig. 7.) 
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For pattern and description see § 
plement, No. IV., Figs, 23-29, 


For pattern and de# 
plement, No. IV 


Fics, 1--18.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SPRING AND guyy 
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Fig. 17.—Green CasHMERE WALKING Suit.—Front.—[See Fig. 16.] Fig. 18.—Camet’ 
. For pattern see description in Supplement. 
gesiory he gm Fig. 16.—GreEN CASHMERE WALKING Surr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 17.] 
ed ny see Sup. PaLeror For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDEDT. ] 


HE fashion seems well-nigh fixed for the 
coming summer. The wise party of ecléc- 
ticism has prevailed, and in consequence there 
is room for all tastes. Those who choose can 
retain polonaises and over-skirts, while those 
who wish can free themselves from them. Lib- 
erty and inequality is the motto which fashion 
inscribes on her flag for 1873. 

As I expected, demi-polonaises with long tabs 
in front and tight-titting basques in the back are 
gaining many adherents, especially for light cot- 
ton fabrics, such as printed muslins and organ- 
dies. Suits of this kind are composed of a skirt, 
more or less flounced, the favorite style being a 
number of narrow flounces covering the back 
breadths from-the bottom to the belt, and a 
demi-polonaise, adjusted in the front and back, 
and serving at once as waist and wrapping. To 
understand these demi-polonaises it is only nec- 
essary to fancy one of the large black silk man- 
tillas that used to be worn twenty-five or thirty 
years ago, adjusted to the waist like a tight-fit- 
ting corsage. In this way a perplexing problem 
is solved with respect to the use of transparent 
figured goods. ‘This same transparency is ob- 
jectionable in double skirts, as the designs pro- 
duce an inextricable confusion when placed one 
above another, which destroys all the effect, 
while a dress with a plain waist and single skirt, 
like that of a first communicant, is altogether too 
severe for the present fashion. These demi-po- 
lonaises, which are polonaises in front and basque- 
waists in the back, make a dressy costume which 
sets off the design. 

The favorite wrapping, and one that will be 
universally worn for traveling and at the sea-side, 
and on the rainy days of summer, is a small man- 
telet, either of black or light gray cashmere ; 
this accompanies all dresses, of whatever color 
or fabric, and is trimmed with woolen guipure 
of the same color as the mantelet. It is always 
fitted to the waist in the back by the aid of two 
ribbons, which are tied underneath. Many of 
these mantelets, which, by-the-way, have very 
short tabs in front, are furnished with a capu- 
chin, or long and pointed hood. 

One of the most universal fashions of the sea- 
son will be black silk skirts, worn with polonaises, 
or basques and over-skirts, of every conceivable 
color and material. This combination, which 
our leaders of the ton have stamped with their 
approval, has the advantage of being both con- 
venient and economical. Every lady has in her 
wardrobe a black silk skirt, or a dress from which 
the skirt can be detached, and there are few who 
have not in reserve a gored skirt of some other 
color or fabric such as has been worn during the 
last ten years, and which can be converted into 
an over-skirt with little expense. 

The transparent silk fabrics, the appearance 
of which I mentioned in my last letter, have re- 
ceived another addition in the shape of a stuff 
with wide stripes of lace of the same color as the 
thick stripes. The effectis very beautiful. These 
fabrics are used for over-skirts and polonaises 
over a skirt of the same color (of plain silk or 
foulard), or a little darker shade, or else of black 
silk. The leaders of fashion propose to wear 
this summer, at the watering-places or their 
chateaux, white silk skirts under transparent 
polonaises or over-skirts of gray, bleu-ancien, 
rose-ancien, réséda, or mauve. But this will be 
a restricted style, which is not suited for Paris, 
or at least for our Paris pavements. 

As a simple toilette, but in exquisite taste, I 
will cite a costume composed of a plain gros bleu 
foulard skirt, trimmed with a pleated flounce. 
Over-skirt and waist of gros bleu foulard, with 
..«ge white dots. Mantelet of plain gros bleu 
foulard, with rather long rounded tabs, crossed in 
front and tied behind. Bonnet of gros bleu fou- 
lard, with large white dots, with revers of plain 
gros bleu velvet. The same combination in 
brown, green, or violet makes a very pretty 
traveling suit, to which is added a blue or brown 
water-proof, according to the color of the dress. 

The lingerie in vogue, and which is universally 
worn, is represented by large fraises of ruched 
tulle. For summer they will be of ruched tarla- 
tan, simply hemmed. The same ruches are worn 
at the wrists. ‘They are clear, light, and very 
becoming to the face. 

I must not omit to mention that for very hot 
weather, and with thin fabrics, scarfs of the same 
material will be worn. But these are no longer 
the straight scarfs of 1835; they are gathered 
perpendicularly in the middle of the back, be- 
ginning with the middle of the width of the scarf; 
this is fastened to the waist by cords or ribbons 
tied under the scarf; then several bows of rib- 
bon to match are set on these perpendicular 
gathers, the lowest bow, or that nearest the belt, 
being furnished with two very long ends. 

As to ribbons, those brocaded with large flow- 
ers of natural colors will be most worn for bon- 
nets. ‘The latter continue to expose the fore- 
head, temples, ears, and nape of the neck, and 
are bonnets only in name. Straw or écru bon- 
nets will be much in vogue. ru is still in 
great favor for feminine apparel. 

To be really in the fashion it is necessary to 
have a parasol and a fan to match every suit— 
that is, of the same material, the same color, 
and the same trimming. Both are suspended 
from the belt by chains and large heoks. 

Striped fabrics of all kinds, cotton, wool, and 
silk, have long been in vogue ; this summer they 
will be worn more than ever, but with a new 
trimming, which will give them quite an original 
and pretty effect. This is flounces pleated in 
such a manner that the stripe alone shows ; that 
is, the stripe comes on the outside of the pleat, 
which is of exactly the same width as the pleat. 

Bonnets are still edifices of which the wear- 
er forms the pedestal: high, crenelated towers, 





which lack nothing but cannon to resemble the 
fortresses of the last century, church spires 
adorned with bouquets planted there by the 
workmen to show that their task is done, and 
massive domes, calling to mind that of the Pan- 
theon. In a word, all these bonnets seem con- 
structed by architects rather than devised by 
milliners. Such as they are, women rave about 
them, and think that they were never so pretty 
as now. But this opinion has been shared by 
all the generations that have gone, as it will be 
by all those that are yet to come, and therefore 
proves nothing, pro or con, concerning the pres- 
ent fashion. 

For so-called simple toilettes ingenious combi- 
nations are formed of the different colors, unit- 
ing those that have hitherto been thought most 
opposed to each other. I do not, however, ad- 
vise foreigners to attempt this delicate and diffi- 
cult task, which demands a skillful eye, under 
penalty of producing grotesque effects. The 
Parisians, men and women (I do not even say 
Frenchmen), are born colorists in all profes- 
sions. I have often heard distinguished paint- 
ers say that they were in the habit of studying 
the dry-goods displayed in the shop windows, 
with a view to the knowledge of color effects 
shown in the harmonious arrangement of the 
different tints. This knowledge appears in all 
the details of the present toilettes. For instance, 
suppose it is necessary to make a trimming of 
blue and green, blue and violet, or any other two 
colors that were formerly thought hostile to each 
other: by choosing a faded-blue almost green 
and a green almost blue, or, in the second case, 
a blue shading on the violet and a violet with a 
bluish tinge, the Parisian colorists obtain ex- 
tremely harmonious and original effects. In 
general the dress is of the darker color, and 
the lighter is used for the pipings edging the 
flounces, and other trimmings. 

Flounces are very much worn; one, if not 
two, trims the bottom of the skirt; then the 
back is covered with them from top to bottom. 
The tablier, or front, is always trimmed in a dif- 
ferent manner from the rest of the skirt, as it 
simulates a petticoat, over which the skirt opens. 

Little girls’ dresses are exact miniatures of 
those of their mothers. Misses from eleven to 
sixteen years old dress much more simply— 
skirts with very little trimming and polonaises 
quite plain, with a simple roll of a different col- 
or on the edge. A similar trimming edges the 
flounce of the skirt. In general the hat is of 
the two colors used in the dress, but in an in- 
verse direction, the principal in one case becom- 
ing the accessory in the other—for instance, 
with a gray dress trimmed with blue the bonnet 
is blue trimmed with gray, and so on. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ALIFAX HARBOR, considered one of the 
finest in the world, is a deep inlet of the 

sea, extending about fifteen miles inland from 
the Atlantic, with a channel nowhere less than 
half a mile broad, nor under six fathoms deep. 
In front of the city, where ships usually anchor, 
it is a mile broad. It is easy of approach, and 
quite accessible in all seasons, being seldom ob- 
structed with ice, and large enough to accom- 
modate many vessels in perfect safety. But the 
coast of Nova Scotia is rugged and rocky; half- 
sunken rocks, irregularly shaped islands, and 
dangerous shoals line the shore in many places, 
so that local knowledge is absolutely necessary 
to enable a vessel to be navigated safely through 
these perils. On the southwestern side of the 
entrance to Halifax Harbor is Sambro Island, 
surrounded by rocks and shoals, bearing the 
general name of Sambro Ledges, inst whose 
dangers the mariner is protected by the fixed 
light upon the island, which is visible twenty 
miles distant, and which also guides into the 
harbor. Still farther to the westward, on the 
Nova Scotia coast, is Mars Head, the extreme 
oint of a rocky cape, seventy feet high, and 
orming the western limit of Pennant Bay, 
whose entrance is encumbered by shoals and 
islands. It was upon this craggy rock, during 
a heavy gale, early in the morning of April 1, 
that the White Star ocean steam-ship Atlantic 
struck with deadly force. The night was yet 
dark, the steamer suddenly careened over, the 
pitiless waters swept over her, and, amidst be- 
wildering confusion and scenes of indescribable 
horror, five hundred and forty-six human plies. 
sank into their ocean grave. There were nearly 
1000 persons on board the Atlantic when she 
went ashore; some swam through the angry 
waves and clambered up the rough rocks, others 
were rescued by boats and lines. But not a sin- 
gle woman was. saved; and of all the children, 
only one little boy escaped from the wreck. A 
large proportion of the unfortunate victims 
(there were 760 steerage passengers) were emi- 
grants who had left their own homes to seek 
their fortunes in America. The details of this 
fearful tragedy have spread through the land, 
carrying an appalling conviction of criminal 


recklessness somewhere, and.of the great inse-- 


curity of human life in traveling. Investiya- 
tions may place the chief blame of such a dis- 
aster where it belongs; but will that restore the 
dead to life? No investigations should be nec- 
essary to create a strong public sentiment that 
will demand certain securities to life in ocean 
travel—vessels built after the safest models, 
erfect machinery, a strict adherence to the 
east hazardous route, an abundant supply of 
coal, and skillful, careful, experienced com- 
manders. In the case of the Adlantic the simple 
lack of sufficient coal was the original cause of 
the moras this made it imperative to seek 
the port of Halifax for a fresh supply; then fol- 
lowed the errors in the vessel’s course which 
terminated so disastrously, and for which the 
commanding officer and the company seem 
directly responsible. From those 546 hapless 
victims there seems to come an agonizing re- 
monstrance against criminal recklessness in all 
to whom is committed the charge of human life. 

The Atlantic carried the full complement of 
boats prescribed by the English law—eight in 
all. She was built to accommodate 1200 passen- 
gers, and her officers and crew numbered about 





150 men. At the timeshe struck the fatal rocks 
she had on board about 976 persons. Were 
eight boats an adequate provision for the escape 
of all these in any circumstances? Su posin 
there had been time after the first knowledge of 
the disaster for every individual to take refuge 
in a boat, and the sea had been calm, how many 
could the eight boats have carried ? 





A new vessel has been constructed somewhat 
like the famous Bessemer ship, except that the 
eabin literally floats in a kind of tank § neon 
amidships, between the engines, instead of being 
— toa pivot. The inventor is M. Alexan- 

rovski. 





A good thing has been done in London by 
opening a ‘‘ Sunday Home,’ where _ girls, 
friendless and homeless, may spend the Sabbath 
with rest and kindly Christian care, instead of 
roving in the streets, exposed to, temptation. 





The reading-room of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York has been open on 
Sundays for about three years. It is usually 
filled with young men who value the privileges 
it affords. An abundance of: suitable reading is 
placed at the disposal of all present. At five 
o’clock in the afternoon a large Bible-class gath- 
ers for instruction. Later, a plain tea is served 
in the parlors for those who wish, cards of ad- 
mission having been previously obtained. Aft- 
erward there is a short prayer-meeting, and an 
evening service, consisting of singing and an ad- 
dress from some city pastor. 





A touching circumstance connected with the 
ill-fated steamer City of Boston is related of a 
widow now living in Detroit. Her only son was 
on board the vessel, whose only recorded fate is 
“missing.’’? She comforts herself with the fond 
delusion that her boy will yet return to her. 
Fancying that the Boston papers will first re- 
éeive news of the steamer named for that city, 
she has subscribed for a Boston paper, reads it 
carefully, hoping herson’s fate may be explained. 
His plate is always laid at the table, the hopeful 
mother saying to her friends, ‘‘I have not heard 
pease Willie yet, but I hope to get news this 
week, 





It is said that in early life Mr. Gillott worked 
privately as the employe of half a dozen different 
pen-makers. One day the manufacturers met 
together at dinner, and each asserted himself to 
be the possessor of the best workman. They 
severally wrote down the name of the special 
artisan who could make more pens in a day than 
any other man. ‘‘Gillott” was written on every 
paper. This led to the discovery that Gillott 
had invented and was using a machine for mak- 
ing pens, which enabled him to do the work of 
a dozen men with one pair of hands. 





Ladies are included in some of the juries at 
the Vienna Exposition, and will be expected to 
give their best judgment in the distribution of 
awards and prizes to the exhibitors. 





The American public will not have the pleas- 
ure of hearing Madame Patti next autumn. It 
appears that the people in the Russian capital 
are unwilling to part with their adopted favor- 
ite, Patti, as a large sum has been agreed to be 
paid by the government to M. Strakosch in com- 
pensation for deferring Madame Patti’s Ameri- 
can engagement. 





Last year there was sold in London 7295 
pounds of splendid bark from the cinchona- 
trees of the English plantation on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, India. About 35,000 pounds were 
supplied to the Indian dépéts. The beneficent 
design of bringing this antidote of fever within 
reach of the poorest has been fully realized. 
On the Neilgherry plantations there are about 
2,600,000 cinchona-trees, covering 950 acres of 
land. 





Louis “oe had a fixed presentiment of 
his death. One day, not a month before he died, 
while in the church-yard at St. Mary’s, Chisel- 
hurst, smoking his cigarette and waiting for the 
Empress to finish her devotions after the mass, 


. which they had, as usual, attended, the Emperor 


was observed to be looking attentively at four 
or five graves by the side of the narrow path- 
way. He seemed lost in thought. 

‘Sire, what are you looking at?” asked his 
aid-de-camp, the Count Davilliers. 

With a sad smiie the Emperor replied, “‘ My 
dear Davilliers, I am only looking for the spot 
where you will soon place me.” 





A white marble statue of Queen Victoria, 
weighing seven tons, has recently been placed 
in the vestibule of the state apartments at Wind- 
sor Castle. The Queen is represented sitting, 
with a dog by her side. 





On the 15th of May a culinary exhibition will 
be opened in Paris. The galleries will be spa- 
cious, and the public can order what they please, 
and see it cooked. The Chinese have applied 
for ‘space’ to exhibit their skill. It is said 
they will serve a delicious pdté, consisting of a 
morsel of ice enveloped in a coat of flour, sugar, 
and minced meat—to be eaten at white heat 





Last fall a benevolent citizen of Boston placed 
$1000 in the hands of the chief of police to be 
loaned to working-girls having persons depend- 
ent upon them for support. The sums loaned 
are to be kept twenty years without interest, 
and no security but the word of the borrower is 
required. About fifty girls have thus far. been 
aided in this way from the fund. 





According to a recent act of Congress, ‘‘every 
lace containing a population of not less than 
wenty thousand”’ will be entitled to the benefits 

of the free-delivery system by letter-carriers 
from July 1, 1873. Consequently this service 
will be introduced into Charleston, South Caro- 
lina; Scranton, Pennsylvania; Columbus, Ohio; 
Paterson, New Jersey; Kansas City, Missouri; 
Mobile, Alabama; Fall River, Massachusetts; 
Springfield, Massachusetts ; Peoria, Illinois ; 
Covington, Kentucky; Quincy, Illinois; Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Oswego, New York; Elizabeth, 
New Jersey; Savannah, Georgia; —— 
New York; Camden, New Jersey; Davenport, 


Iowa; and St. Paul, Minnesota. Such other 





cities as may be able to show that they have 


reached the minimum population (20,000) since 


the taking of the last census will doubtless be 
included in the list. 





Our national cemeteries, wherein lie the re- 
mains of many brave soldiers, are regarded with 
tender solicitude by thousands of families whom 
our civil war bereaved. And the proper care of 
them is a matter of general interest to all the 
people of our country. A large proportion of 
these cemeteries are in the Southern States. 
There are seventeen in Virginia alone, seven in 
Tennessee, five in Kentucky, four in Louisiana, 
four in North Carolina, three each in Mississippi, 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Maryland; two 
each in Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Kansas; and one each in 


New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Flori- . 


da, Alabama, Iowa, and the Indian Territory, 
making sixty-nine in all. Congress recently ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for head-stones to mark 
the graves of Union soldiers interred in these 
cemeteries. Some have previously been provided 
with appropriate head-stones; but the number 
still to be —— is about 250,000. The names 
of nearly 150,000 of these are known. The law 
requires each head-stone to be marked with the 
number corresponding to its number in the reg- 
ister of burials, and also with the name of the 
soldier and the State to which he belonged, when 
these are known. TheSecretary of War is to de- 
cide upon the size, form, color, and quality of 
the head-stones, and all must be of durable ma- 
terial and of appropriate size and weight; but 
he has authority to adopt different models and 
— kinds of stone for the various ceme- 
eries. 
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LONDON’S HEART. 
By B, L. FARJEON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ BLADE-O’-GRASS,’’ “ GRIF,’? AND 
‘* JosHUA MARVEL.”’ 





CHAPTER XLV. 
HOW MR. SHELDRAKE PLAYS HIS GAME. 


Mr. Davin SHELDRAKE was a cool, calcula- 
ting rogue, and was by no means of a sufficiently 
romantic or daring turn to plan and to carry out 
an abduction. If Lily had decided not to ac- 
company him, he would, with an ill grace, have 
abided by her decision. The qualities of his mind 
were pretty evenly balanced, and he had no in- 
tention of placing himself in danger. What Lily 
did she did deliberately, and with her own free- 
will, and every move in the little game that he 
had played was testimony in his favor. Lily had 
come to him, had made it appear, by asking the 
landlady of the True Blue for the use of her par- 
lor, that it was she who desired to confer pri- 
vately with him, had smiled when she left the 
public-house, and had voluntarily entered the cab 
which was now conveying them along the Ep- 
som road. He could prove that he had been a 
friend to her brother, and, according to the logic 
of figures, a heavy loser by him; he could prove 
that he had been on intimate terms with Lily, 
and that she had accepted favors from him. So 
far all was well. But, going a point farther, Mr. 
Sheldrake, carefully considering the position as 
the cab drove along, was puzzled. He had not 
definitely settled upon the next step. He had, 
in a vague manner, decided that to bring the 
brother and sister together, to make Lily clear- 
ly understand the desperate position in which Al- 
fred was placed, and then to say to her, ‘‘ And 
I am the only man that can save your brother,” 
would be a fine thing for him. Setting aside 
the dramatic effect of the situation (Mr. Shel- 


drake, having an eye for dramatic effect, had’ 


thought of that), it would undoubtedly place him 
in a good light. But then, on what terms would 
he consent to save her brother? It was at this 
point he paused, and said to himself that he must 
consider seriously what was the best thing he 
could do; and while he was considering he heard 
Lily’s voice calling to him. . He bade the driver 
stop, and he alighted and went to the cab door. 

‘*Have we much farther to go, Mr. Shel- 
drake ?” she asked, in a weak, imploring tone. 

**No, ngt a great way.” ; 

**T thought we should have been in London 
before now; but the road is strange to me; [ 
do not recognize it.” 

‘*It is the road to Epsom,” he explained. ‘I 
told you, if you remember, that your brother 
could not come home.” 

**Yes, but I thought you meant he could not 
come from London; he went straight to his of- 
fice from us this morning.” 

“*No, he did not, Lily ; he went to the Epsom 
races.” 

She uttered a sharp cry of pain. 

**Oh, why could he not have confided in me? 
Why did he deceive us ?” 

‘*T supposed you knew,” said Mr. Sheldrake, 
gently; ‘‘I had no reason for supposing other- 
wise.” 

“T don’t blame you, Mr. Sheldrake—” 

“Thank you, Lily,” he said. Kind words 
from her were really pleasant to him. 

“‘But I am frightened of being on this road 
alone.” 

‘Not alone; I am here to protect you.” 

Her tears fell fast. 

‘¢ If I had known—if I had known!” she mur- 
mured, in great distress of mind. She had been 
thinking of Felix and her grandfather, and of 
their-unhappiness at her absence. But there 


was some small comfort for her in the thought: 


that she had written to them, and had explained 
as far as she dared. 

‘*If you had known!” repeated Mr. Sheldrake, 
gravely. ‘‘Do you mean that if you had known, 
you would not have come? Surely you can not 
mean that, Lily!’ When I parted from your 
brother this afternoon he was flying-to hide 
himself from the danger which threatens him, 
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and from which only we can save him. And 
of course I thought you knew where he was. 
If there has been deceit, it has not been on my 
part. And even at this stage, I can not submit 
to be placed in a false light, or to be misjudged. 
I have endeavored to make you acquainted with 
the unhappy position of affairs: in the state of 
mind in which I left your brother, I would not 
answer for it that he would not commit any rash 
act. But if you can not trust me, you have but 
to say the word, and we will go back, and I will 
leave you within a dozen yards of your grand- 
father’s door.” 

‘“No, no!” she cried. She was, indeed, al- 
most helpless in this man’s hands. ‘‘ We will 
go on; I must see him and save him, if I can.” 

‘You. trust me, then ?” he said, eagerly. 

She was constrained to reply ‘‘Yes;” but when 
he took her hand, which was resting on the sash, 
and kissed it, she shivered as though she had 
been drawn into an act of disloyalty to Felix. 
Mr. Sheldrake had made up his mind by the 
time he had resumed his seat on the box: he 
would marry Lily—there was nothing else for 
it. ‘*I'll sow my wild oats and settle down,” 
he thought, as he lit a cigar: ‘‘a man must 
marry at some time or other, and it’s almost 
time for me to be thinking of it. I couldn’t do 
better; she’s innocent and pretty, and—and ev- 
ery thing that’s good; and she’s not a girl that 
will impose on a man, like some of those who 
know too much.” Then he fell a-thinking of the 
wives of his friends, and how superior Lily was 
in every way to any.of them. ‘‘She’ll do me 
credit,” he thought. He was dimly conscious 
that Lily entertained a tender feeling for Felix ; 
but that this would fade utterly away in the light 
of his own magnanimous offer he did not enter- 
tain a doubt. He mused upon the future in 
quite a different mood from that he was accus- 
tomed to; for the purifying influence of Lily’s 
nature made itself felt even in his heart, dead- 
ened as it had been all his life to the higher vir- 
tues. And now they were nearing the end of 
their journey. In the distance could be seen 
the fires of the gypsy camps; the cold wind 
came sweeping over the downs. ‘The best thing 
he could do, he thought, would be to stop at an 
inn; he knew of a quiet one, out of the town, 
where it was likely they would not be noticed ; 
and he would leaveI*’ _—e for a few minutes, 
and, on the pretens: ,oing out to seek for 
Alfred, he would go to the Myrtle—the inn at 
which he had desired Mr. Musgrave to put up— 
and see if the old man was there. ‘Then he 
would come back to Lily, and tell her they 
would not be able to see Alfred until the morn- 
ing. There would be a little scene, perhaps, 
but he would be able to smooth matters over. 

By the time he had matured this plan the cab 
drove up to the door of the inn. It was not yet 
midnight, and Mr. Sheldrake had no difficulty 
in obtaining admission. As they entered, and 
walked up stairs into a private room which Mr. 
Sheldrake ordered, Lily looked about, expecting 
to see Alfred. Mr. Sheldrake, attentively ob- 
serving her, knew the meaning of those search- 
ing glances, and, against his reason, was morti- 
fied by the reflection that he occupied no place 
in her thoughts. 

** You had best take off your things, Lily,” he 
said, awkwardly; and, seeming not to notice the 
look of sudden distrust and surprise which came 
into her face at his words, proceeded, ‘‘It is 
chilly, but we will soon have a fire, and be com- 
fortable.” 

Either his words, or the tone of familiarity in 
which they were spoken, came like a cold wind 
upon Lily’s fevered senses. Felix seemed to 
stand before her, and to warn her against this 
man. But although, in the light of these new 
impressions, a veil seemed to be falling from be- 
fore her sight, and although love for Felix, and 
the responsibilities it conveyed to her heart, gave 
her strength, the shock was too great and unex- 
pected for her to find words to answer Mr. Shel- 
drake immediately. 

‘*T will order some supper, Lily. Is there 
any thing particular that you would like?” 

She steadied herself, resting her hand upon 
the table. 

‘* Where is Alfred ?” she asked, in a voice that 
was firm despite its tremulousness. ‘‘ Where is 
Alfred ?” 

Mr. Sheldrake was discomposed by her unu- 
sual manner. ; 

‘* Alfred is not here, Lily.” 

‘**Not here!” she echoed. ‘‘ For what reason, 
then, have we stopped here ?” 

Mr. Sheldrake felt the difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and with an embarrassment which he strove 
in vain not to express, proceeded to explain. But, 
disconcerted by the steady gaze with which she 
regarded him, he stumbled over his words, and 
for once in his life his assurance failed him. Had 
he been at his ease, and had he spoken with his 
usual plausibility, he might still have been suc- 
cessful in deceiving her; but he had betrayed 
himself, and it came upon her like a flash of light 
that he had set a trap for her. She waited until 
he had finished speaking, and then said, with an 
utter disregard of his explanation, 

“*You asked me to come with you to see my 
brother. Bring him to me.” 

** That is what I intend, Lily,” he said, biting 
his lips; ‘‘ I will go and search for him. But 
you want rest and refreshment first.” 

She stopped his farther speech. 

“*T want neither. I am here to see my broth- 
er. Bring him to me.” 

Amazed and confounded by the resolution of 
her manner, he hesitated. He could not leave 
her in the strange mood that had come upon her ; 
he must strive to leave a more favorable impres- 
sion behind him. But the words he wished to 
utter for the purpose of quieting and assuring her 
would not come to his lips. As he hesitated Lily 
stepped quickly to the window, and throwing it 
open, looked out. 





‘¢ What are you looking for?” he asked, step- 
ping toward her. 

A sudden cry, almost hysterical, escaped from 
her, and she turned swiftly and confronted him. 

**T am looking for the cab,” she said, her 
cheeks flushing, showing such distrust of him by 
the action of her hands that he shrugged his 
shoulders, and sat down at a little distance from 
her. He had quietly ordered the driver to take 
the cab to the Myrtle Inn, and put up there; but 
he knew that even if the cab were still at the 
door she could not see it, for the window of the 
room looked out upon the back of the inn. As 
Lily leaned out of window Mr. Sheldrake fancied 
he heard a voice without, but he set it down to 
the account of some toper going from the inn; 
in another moment, however, he did hear Lily’s 
voice, but could not distinguish what she said. 
He started up with a jealous exclamation, and 
as he did so, Lily closed the window, and sank 
into a chair in a fit of hysterical weeping. 

** Why can you not trust me?” he asked, 
bending over her tenderly. ‘‘ You are over- 
wrought and overexcited. To whom were you 
speaking?” 

She calmed herself by a great effort. 

‘*The man said he could not see any thing of 
the cab,” she answered; ‘nor could I. It is 
gone. ” 

‘*The driver has put up his horse, I suppose. 
It is a long drive, remember, and the horse must 
be tired.” 

A knock came at the door, and the landlady 
entered. 

“Do you stop here to-night, Sir?” she in- 
quired. 

** Yes,” he said. 

“No,” said Lily, firmly. ‘‘ This gentleman 
does not stop here to-night.” 

A threatening look came into his eyes. 

‘* Wait outside a minute,” he said to the land- 
lady. The landlady obeyed, and Mr. Sheldrake 
closed the door. ‘‘ What is the meaning of 
this ?” he demanded of Lily, in a husky voice, 
almost throwing off his disguise. 

“Can you ask me? You have brought me 
here to see my brother on a matter of life or 
death. I can not rest until I see him. Have 
you no pity for my anxiety? Do you know 
where Alfred is ?” 

“Yes,” he was compelled to reply. ‘‘I will 
go and bring him to you. Will that satisfy you?” 

**You know it will. But promise me one 
thing.” 

‘* You can’t ask me any thing, Lily, that I will 
not promise,” he said, hailing this small token 
of confidence with gladness. 

‘Give me your sacred word of honor that you 
will not return here to-night unless my brother 
is with you.” 

He felt that he had no alternative; but the 
fear that she wished to escape from him was upon 
him. In the light of this fear she became more 
than ever precious in his eyes. Urged to the 
desperate declaration, he said, . 

**Lily, listen to me. You know that I love 
you—that I love you honorably—” 

“* Tf you do,” she interrupted, bravely, but with 
her hand on her heart, ‘‘ you can not hesitate 
to give me the promise I ask.” 

“But you! What will you do?” 

‘*T shall stop here in the hope of seeing my 
brother.” 

**T can depend on that? You will stop here 
to-night ?” 

‘*T will—by all that I hold dear!” 

** And if I am unsuccessful in finding Alfred 
to-night, you will see me in the morning ?” 


‘* Well, then, I promise you,” he said, gayly. 
**T will show you that you can trust me thor- 
oughly. Good-night, Lily.” 

He held her hand tenderly in his for a mo- 
ment, and deemed it prudent to say no more. 

‘*Little witch!” he murmured, as he walked 
away from the inn. ‘‘I was afraid she was 
going to turn upon me. But I have her safely 
now, I think!” 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


Lury listened to the sound of Mr. Sheldrake's 
departing footsteps as he went down stairs ; 
heard him speak to some one in the bar, and 
heard the front-door open and close upon him 
as he walked out into the night. Then, with 
a grateful ‘‘ Thank God!” she called the land- 
lady into the room, and whispered to her, and 
put money into her hand. The landlady said, 

‘*Very well, miss; I'll watch for him.” 

Whoever it was she was set to watch, it was 
evidently no enemy to Lily; for in less than five 
minutes she was talking to the person at the back- 
door, and telling him that the young lady was 
up stairs alone. Lily was waiting for him at 
the top of the stairs. She drew him into the 
room with eager haste, and clasping him round 
the neck, cried again, ‘‘Thank God! I am 
safe now! You will not leave me, will you? 
Stop with me—for my grandfather's sake, for 
Lizzie’s sake!” and, overcome by emotion, could 
say no more, and swooned in his arms. When 
consciousness returned to her the landlady was 
standing by her side, and Mr. Musgrave was 
kneeling before her. 

‘There, there!” said the landlady, soothing- 
ly; ‘‘I told you she had only fainted. Do you 
feel better, my dear ?”” 

‘* Much better, thank you,” replied Lily, vague- 
ly. But looking down upon the kneeling form 
of Mr. Musgrave, remembrance of what had 
passed came to her; and she clung to him in 
a passion of tears, and besought him again and 
again not to desert her. At a sign from him 
the landlady quitted the room, saying, 

** You will find me down stairs if you want me.” 

** You are crying, Mr. Musgrave,” said Lily, 





when they were alone. 
my hand.” 

‘*They are tears of joy and pain, my dear,” 
he answered, rising from his knees. ‘‘'Tell me 
now how you came here. When I saw you 
looking out of the window, I placed my finger 
on my lips, warning you to silence. It is as I 
suspected, is it not? Mr. Sheldrake brought 
you here?” 

Briefly she told him of the means employed 
by Mr. Sheldrake to induce her to accompany 
him, and of what had passed between them on 
the road and at the inn. He listened attentive- 
ly, and with varying shades of emotion; and 
when she ceased speaking, he told her to be 
comforted, that he would protect her, and that 
it was not Mr. Sheldrake she or Alfred had to 
fear. 

‘¢ There is cause for fear, my dear,” he said, 
**but not from him. When I return, I will tell 
you more—” 

‘* You are not going ?” she interrupted, entreat- 
ingly, clinging to him more closely. 

**T must; you shall know my errand when I 
come back, and you will be satisfied. Then I 
will not leave you again. I shall be absent for 
half an hour, my dear; and while I am away 
the landlady will sit with you.” 

‘* But if Mr. Sheldrake returns—” 

‘“*You say he has gone for Alfred. Lily, 
trust one who would give his life for you. I 
would, my dear! I would lay it down willingly 
at your feet, if it were necessary for your safety 
or your honor!” What inexplicable passion, 
inwardly borne but not expressed, was it that 
caused his limbs to tremble as he held her to 
him for a few brief moments? What impulse 
caused him to loose her from his embrace sud- 
denly, and to stand aloof from her as if he were 
not worthy of the association ? 

‘¢ Mr. Sheldrake will not come back to-night. 
Be patient for half an hour, my dear, and trust 
me thoroughly. Let me hear you say you have 
confidence in my words.” 

His earnestness carried conviction with it; but 
his humble manner pained her. 

**You would not deceive me, Sir,” she said. 
‘*T trust you thoroughly, and will wait patiently.” 

She raised her face to his, and with a grateful 
sob he was about to kiss her; but the same im- 
pulse restrained him. 

‘*No,” he murmured; ‘not until she knows 
all;” and left the room without embracing her. 

At the appointed time he returned. During 
the interval the landlady had lit the fire, and had 
drawn a couch to the hearth, upon which she 
persuaded Lily to rest herself. 

‘* Ah, that’s good,” Mr. Musgrave said. ‘‘ Are 
you warm enough?” He arranged the rugs 
about her with a tenderness which surprised her, 
and then sat apart from her, with his head upon 


“*T feel your tears on 


his hand. 


“*You have something on your mind, Sir. 
Come and sit near me. Are you troubled about 
me?” 

He did not answer her immediately ; but with 
a clumsy movement of his hand he overturned 
the candlestick, putting out the light, almost pur- 
posely as it seemed. 

‘*We do not need to light it, child,” he said ; 
‘Swe can talk in the dark.” 

“* Yes, Sir, if you please,” she answered, yet 
wondering somewhat; ‘‘but the room is not 
dark. I like the soft light of the fire ; it brings 
rest to me. I shall be glad when day comes.” 
She paused between each sentence, expecting 
him to speak; but he sat silent, watching the 
fitful shadows as they grew large and dwindled 
on the walls and ceiling. ‘‘ What are you think- 
ing of, Sir?” 

“I am looking into the past,” he replied, 
presently, in sad and solemn tones. 

** And you see—” 

** A wasted life. <A life that might have been 

useful and happy, and good in making others 
happy.” ; ; 
‘*Not yours, Sir,” she said, pityingly—‘“‘ not 
yours. Ah, Sir, you speak as if your heart was 
troubled! Come closer to me, and let me com- 
fort you, as you have comforted me.” 

‘Not yet, child; I dare not. If, when you 
have heard what I have to say, you ask me to do 
that, I will fall at your feet and bless you! This 
wasted life that I see in the shadows that play 
about the room—may I tell you some passages 
in it?” ' 

“*It pains you to speak ; it pains me to hear 
your sad voice—” 

‘* Nay,” he interrupted, ‘‘it relieves me. My 
heart will burst else; and I have waited for this 
so long, so long! You will listen in patience ?” 

* Yes, Sir.” 

‘**So gradual are the changes that we do not 
notice them during the time—we scarcely know 
how they come about, until, after the lapse of 
many years, we look back and wonder at the 
contrast between then and now. This wasted 
life that I speak of, how does it look now in the 
eyes of the man who has misused it? He sees 
his youth, as one standing at the foot of a great 
hill, where the shadows lie thick, might look up 
to the mount upon which the sun shines. That 
was before he was married, and when he was a 
young man. Reckless, uncontrolled, thirsting 
for the possession of things out of his reach, he 
did not stop to think or reason. He could not 
then have spoken of himself and of his desires as 
he speaks now, for he was arrogant, insolent, 
selfish, and inconsiderate to his heart’s core. 
Bitter has been the fruit of these passions; but 
had he died a hundred deaths he could not have 
expiated the wrong he inflicted. And yet he did 
not awake to the consciousness of this until a few 
months since—until all the wrong was accom- 
plished, and until he had sunk to a shameful depth 
—until a terrible retribution had ripened to fall 
upon him for his deeds. No one was to blame 
but he. Life presented fair opportunities to him. 
He had youth, he had strength, he had a wife 





who loved him; but the curse that lies heavy 
upon thousands, that wrecks the happiness of life, 
poisons its sweetness, turns smiles into tears, joy 
into despair—the curse of drink was upon him. 
It brought a blight upon his wife’s fond hopes, 
and broke her heart. He sees now in the shad- 
ows a picture of that time. He sees himself cov- 
ered with shame, flying from justice, saved from 
just punishment by one whom he has only late- 
ly learned to revere; he sees that man, the father 
of his wife, looking with aching heart at the 
prospect that lies before his child; he sees his 
wife, pale, dumb, heart-crushed, mourning the 
death of love and hope ; he sees his two children, 
a boy and a girl, the girl almost a babe—” 

He paused here, fighting with his grief. A 
long silence followed. Lily had raised herself 
upon the couch, and had followed his words with 
agonized interest. She could say nothing to 
comfort him; her emotion was too powerful for 
speech. In trembling suspense she waited for 
his next words. She felt that she was in some 
way connected with the story he was telling, but 
the light that shone upon her mind burned dim- 
ly as yet. 

**So he left those who should have been dear 
to him, and never looked again upon the face of 
his wife. The time that followed—the long, 
long years during which he strove to forget the 
past—seemed to him like a dream. With the 
curse of drink still upon him, he grew old before 
his time. He had taken another name, and noth- 
ing of his former life was known. Mention of it 
never passed his lips. How he lived matters not 
now. It shames him to think of it. But after 
many years had passed, he awoke one day to a 
better consciousness of things. There came to 
lodge in the house in which he lived a bright and 
good girl, who obtained her living by dress- 
making. When he first saw her, and heard her 
pretty voice singing in the room next to his, it 
seemed as if a vision of the past had fallen upon 
him. This girl and he became friends, and he 
grew to love her, and loves her now. Often, as 
he looked upon her, he thought that his daugh- 
ter, if she was living—his daughter whom he 
had not seen since she was a babe—would be 
something like this bright girl. One night the 
man’s employer came to him and made a strange 
offer. On the condition that he could persuade 
this girl to live with him as his daughter or his 
niece, a small house near London was to be 
taken, of which he was to be the tenant and 
ostensible master. While they were talking over 
this proposition the girl came home; she had 
been to the theatre with her sweetheart; he ac- 
companied her home, and the voices were heard 
in the adjoining room. The employer heard the 
young man’s voice, and recognized it, and it 
seemed as if the recognition made him more de- 
sirous that the plan should be put into operation 
quickly. The old man that very night acquaint- 
ed the girl with the proposition that had been 
made to him, and she consented to live with him. 
She told him the story of her life, and they sat 
up talking until late. Before she went to bed 
he asked her the name of her sweetheart. She 
told him. It was the name of his own son!” 

He covered his face with his hands, unable 
to proceed. Lily rose from the sofz, and ap- 
proached him tremblingly. She knelt at his 
feet, and said, in a voice that rose no higher 
than a whisper, 

‘Tell me his name, Sir.” 

The name came through his sobs. 

‘* Alfred.” 

** And his sweetheart’s name is Lizzie, is it 
not?” 

“You 

**And the story you have related to me is 
your own?” 

‘Tt is my own, miserable man that I am!” 

The silence that followed was very brief, but 
to him it was like a long and terrible oblivion. 
Then upon the darkness in which his soul was 
wrapped broke a silver line of light, so inex- 
pressibly sweet, so exquisitely painful, that his 
heart almost ceased to beat. 

‘* Father !” 

Her arms were round his neck, but he fell on 
the ground at her feet, and cried humbly for for- 
giveness. 

‘¢ Father, you have something more to tell me.” 

**Yes, my dear child. You must be made ac- 
quainted with what has passed, so that you may 
be prepared. You will hear what I have to tell 
bravely, will you not, my child?” 

‘Tt is about Alfred?” she cried, in great agi- 
tation. 

**It is; I know where he is. I have seen 
him. I went to him when I left you a while ago.” 

She started to her feet, and looked about 
tremblingly for her mantle. 

**T must go to him at once. Come! why do 
we stop here ?” 

*¢ Dear child,” he said, taking her hands in his, 
and striving to calm her, ‘‘ you must be guided 
For his sake, we must keep away from 


*¢ But he is alone and unhappy. What will 
he think if he knows that Iam here? Oh, let 
us go to him, dear father! We should not be 
absent from him in his trouble.” 

“Lily, my child, you would not bring greater 
trouble upon him ?” 

“No, no!” 

“You might, if you do not act as I tell you. 
A watch might be set upon your steps, and his 
safety depends upon his hiding-place being kept 
secret. For he isin hiding, my dear. Sit down, 
child, and be satisfied that for the present you 
are serving him best by remaining here. And 
do not be uneasy, my darling, that he is not 
being taken care of. He is not alone. Lizzie 
is with him.” 

‘* Lizzie with him!” 

What strange wonders was this night bring- 
ing forth! 

** He wrote to her, and although he did not 
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tell her where she could find him, she lost not a 
moment, but came here at once, the dear brave 
girl! Alfred was at the races to-day, as you 
already know, and lost not only his own money, 
but money that did not belong to him. What 
this false man who brought you here to-night 
told you about him is true. Alfred is in great 
peril, and the despair that seized him when he 
realized the full sense of his danger made him 
desperate, and drove him almost mad. I came 
to Epsom to-day especially to keep an eye upon 
him, for I feared that something bad would oc- 
cur. Last week Lizzie overheard a conversation 
between him and Mr. Sheldrake—it took place 
in our cottage, and she listened at the door. She 
had not the courage until last night to tell me 
what she had heard, and I dreaded the conse- 
quences, and saw them in a clearer light than 
she. I have gone through such an experience 
myself, and have tasted the bitter fruit. I de- 
termined to come to Epsom, knowing, alas! that 
it was too late to undo the evil he was bringing 
upon himself, but hoping against hope that by 
a lucky chance (the gambler’s forlorn-hope, my 
dear!) things would turn out well. They did 
not; and when the race was over I saw Alfred 
steal away from the course, ruined and almost 
lost—I saw it in his face—and I followed him 
to prevent worse occurring. His false friend 
saw me, and for a purpose of his own set me to 
watch my own son, little dreaming of the stake 
I held in his unhappy fortunes. But Alfred 
discovered that I was watching him, and he es- 
caped me. I was frightened to think to what 
his agony and remorse might drive him, and I 
wandered every where in search of him. For 
six hours, my dear, I hunted for him in vain. 
I was distracted. It was a dark cold night, and 
I was worn out and wearied. At nearly eleven 
o’clock I was on the plains, near to some gypsy 
tents, about half a mile from here. I thought 
of Lizzie’s misery at Alfred’s absence, and I 
thought of you also, dear child, Idid not know 
what it was best for me to do. Shall I return 
home? I asked of myself. And as I stood, un- 
certain and helpless, I heard a voice that was fa- 
miliar to me. It was Lizzie’s voice, my dear. 
She had been searching also, and with a woman’s 
wit knew that it was useless to inquire at the 
inns or wander about the town in search of him. 
She guessed rightly where it was most likely he 
would try to find refuge. She went to every 
tent and every camping party on the plains, and 
made her way where I could not, and received 
answers and civil words where they were denied 
to me. At the gypsy tents, near which I had 
halted, she was told that a man with the horrors 
on him—don’t tremble, child!—had come and 
wanted to camp with them; but they had turned 
him away, and would have naught to do.with 
him. Lizzie described Alfred to them. Yes, 
they answered, it was some such sort of a man, 
She searched for him near those tents, and found 
him lying under a hedge in a state of delirium. 
Dear child, be calm! let us pray that he will get 
well, and that this great trouble may be tided 
over. It is not Mr. Sheldrake that he has to 
fear. But I haven't finished my story yet. Liz- 
zie found him, and prevailed upon the gypsy wom- 
en to give them shelter. She bribed them with 
money; she would have given them her blood 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


“SHE WAS, INDEED, ALMOST HELPLESS IN THIS MAN’S HANDS.” 


if they had bargained for it, for his sake. Ah, | an’s love, and how unworthy we are! One of 
my child! I begin to see the beauty of a wom- | the gypsy women made some cooling drink for 
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him, and it was while these two were talking out- 
side the tent that I heard Lizzie’s voice. You 
may imagine our sad pleasure at thus discovering 
each other. I remained with them some little 
time, and came to this inn for food and drink for 
them, and as I approached the place I saw your 
face at the window. You know now the errand 
which took me from you for half an hour. It 
is arranged that Alfred shall remain with these 
people, if necessary; they will conceal him if 
they are paid for it, and one of the women has 
taken a great liking for Lizzie. The dear girl 
would win her way any where. I told Lizzie 
you were here. She sends her dearest love to 
you, and says that she will contrive to see you 
to-morrow. She told me to tell you also that when 
Felix and your grandfather—God bless him for 
the care and love he has bestowed on my child! 
—find all of us absent, Felix will be sure, after 
the first shock of surprise, to guess where we all 
are, and that he will follow you to Epsom early 
in the morning, perhaps to-night. Felix, she 
says, knows more about Alfred than you are 
aware of. So, dear child, all that we can do is 
to wait until the morning, and to hope for the 
best. And now, before you lie down to rest, tell 
me if it is as I suspect and hope with you and 
Felix.” 

aoe hid her face on his shoulder, and told him 
all. 

** God bless you both!” he said, solemnly. 
He insisted on her lying down, and he sat by 
her side and watched her. When, presently, she 
pretended to fall asleep, he knelt by the couch, 
and with his face resting in her soft warm hand, 
prayed with humble heart. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


TRAINING FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
BOAT-RACE. 


: accompanying illustration shows the En- 
glish students in training for the University 
Boat-Race, which in England is an affair of na- 
tional importance, paralleled only by the Derby- 
day. This race between the rival schools of 
Oxford and Cambridge took place on the river 
Thames on March 29. Business in London was 
almost wholly deserted, and the river-banks were 
thronged from an early hour of the morning with 
dense masses of people, displaying the light blue 
colors of Cambridge or the dark blue of Oxford, 
according to their respective proclivities. At 
half past two the race began. The Cambridge 
crew took the lead from the beginning, and main- 
tained it, except during a brief interval, through 
the entire course, winning by three boat-lengths. 
The race was from Putney to Mortlake, a dis- 
tance of four miles and two furlongs, and lasted 
twenty minutes and thirty-five seconds. The 
Oxford crew rowed from thirty-nine to forty- 
three strokes per minute, and the Cantabs, or 
Cambridge men, from thirty-eight to forty-two 
strokes. The crowd of spectators was larger 
than any ever assembled on a previous occa- 
sion, thg Prince of Wales being among the spec- 
tators.: Formerly the Oxford crew won the race 
for many years in succession. ‘The illustration 
is interesting as showing the precise kind of 
boats used and the style of rowing. 
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A NOTABLE FRENCHWOMAN. 


HE Princesse Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, Duchesse de 
Montpensier, but better known as Mademoiselle, and not 
unfreauently spoken of as La Grande Mademoiselle, the heroine 
of the Fronde, was of the most royal birth in France, being the 
only legitimate granddaughter of Henry IV., and the wealthiest 
heiress in Europe, succeeding as she did, even in the lifetime 
of her father, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, to the vast possessions 
of her mother, the representative of the house of Montpensier. 
As such, the arrangement of a marriage for her might naturally 
have been expected to have been among the first objects of so- 
licitude not only to the relatives who could guide the disposal 
of her hand, but still more to those who might hope to obtain it ; 
and never has so varied and royal a list of candidates been of- 
fered to any lady’s accept- 
ance. An emperor, three 
kings, and kings’ brothers 
and cousins almost without 
number, had their preten- 
sions to her favor success- 
ively discussed ; but, chiefly 
through her own caprice or 
indifference, all the great 
matches which were pro- 
sed for her came to noth- 
ing. Though for a 
moment she favored 
one or two of the sug- 
gested connections, 
she admits frankly 
that in those in- 
stances she was at- 
tracted by the posi- 
tion of the proposed 
husband rather 
than by him- 
self; and the 
first person who 
ever awakened 
her serious lik- 
ing was no 
prince of any 
nation, but 
only a younger 
brother of a 
noble family, 


that of Lau- f 
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apart from her , 
rank and wealth, her personal charms were sufficient to attract 
suitors enough, if her own description of them may be believed ; 
for she undertakes to describe her appearance with as much 
minuteness and as much fidelity as her actions. In her descrip- 
tion she certainly does not seem greatly to disguise her defects ; 
and as candor on such a subject is perhaps more trying to female 
vanity than even a confession of faults of character or errors of 
conduct, and is certainly at least as rare, our readers may proba- 
bly not be unwilling to see this portrait of the first lady of the 
French court in its most gorgeous age, drawn by herself. 

“‘T am tall, neither fat nor thin; of a very fine and graceful 
figure. My neck is tolerably shapely; my arms and hands are 
not good; but my skin is fair. My legs are straight; my feet 
are well formed; my hair light, of a pretty ash-color. My face 
is long, its contour pretty; 
my nose large and aquiline; 
my mouth is neither large nor 
small, but symmetrical, and 
with a very agreeable expres- 
sion. My lips are rosy; my 
teeth not good, but not very 
bad; my eyes blue, neither 
large nor small, but bright, 
soft, and commanding, like 
my countenance. I have a 
lofty manner, without being 
conceited. I am civil and 
familiar, but in a way rather 
to gain respect than to allow 
any one to fail in it. Iam 
very indifferent about my 
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Fig. 1.—FarLie anp Lace Ficnvu.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 64-68. 


Fig. 1.—Poutt pe Sore ManTELET.—BAcK. 


Sora-Pittow 1n APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 


For design and description see Supplement. 
ONO. XIL., Fig. 69. ” ; 


Laptes’-ctotH Sacque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 55-63. 


dress, but never untidy ; I hate slovenliness. I am always neat, 
and whether dressed carefully or carelessly, all I put on is in good 
taste. I donot mean that I do not look incomparably better when 
carefully got up; but carelessness is less injurious_to me than to 
others, because, without flattering myself, while I do justice to all 
I wear, every thing I put on becomes me. I talk a great 
deal, without talking nonsense or using bad expressions, 
and I never speak of what I do not understand.” 

In other passages she gives us a little additional insight 
into the favorite amusements and tastes of her youth, and 
also into her disposition. She hated cards; she was very 
fond of dancing and of hunting; still more of laughing 
at people, though so far was she from thinking ridicule 
a mark of ill nature that she would rather be laughed at 
herself than pitied. She liked the company of all brave 
honest men, especially soldiers; she was fond of conver- 
sation on military topics. As for reading, to which she 
was addicted, in prose she preferred books on serious 
solid subjects; of poetry she liked all sorts, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Her disposition, as she paints it, was 
a pretty equal and not unusual mixture of good qualities 
with others not altogether commendable. She piqued 
herself on nothing 
so much as on the 
warmth and stead- 
iness of her friend- 
. ship, which, how- 
ever, was shown 
rather in conferring 
great benefits than 
in paying petty at- 
tentions. She was 


an admirable keep- 

er of secrets, and 

any thing base. 

She was temperate 

ing, and (though it 

was certainly not 

age) she was free 

from any propen- 

She was the most \ 

grateful person in \ ~~ 
\SHA\\ 

these are especially \\ oa 

feminine virtues, \ \ . 

out those which 

commonly are rath- 

the sterner sex. 

She was ambitious, 

ed, resolute, and 

possessed of the 

command. On the 

other hand, she was 

sionate, and spite- 

ful as an enemy; 

owing to the good 

opinion she had of 


was incapable of 
in eating and drink- 
the virtue of that 
sity to gallantry. \ 
the world. And if 
she was not with- \ 
er the attributes of 
courageous, decid- 
most perfect self- 
hot-tempered, pas- 
and so self-willed, 
herself, and her con- 


Fig. 2.—Poutt pe Sore ManTEeLet.—F Rront. 





































tempt for every one else, that she would rather spend 
her life in solitude than put the slightest constraint 
on her humor, even if her fortune depended on it. 
It will hardly be denied that such frankness of self- 
portraiture is so unusual as of itself to give a favora- 
ble impression of the artist, and the more so since the 
chief events of her career, as related by others besides 
herself, prove it to have been very fairly accurate and 
impartial. 





SKELETON LEAVES. 

INTER is a very bad time for making skeleton 

leaves. ‘The leaves should be gathered when 
at their prime—that is, when the earliest leaves begin 
to fall from the trees—and all that are broken or 
damaged in any way 
should be rejected. In 
making a selection care- 
fully avoid all leaves of a 
resinous nature, as those 
of the fir tribe, camphor- 
tree, laurel, bay, and most 
of the evergreen shrubs; 
and it is useless to try the 
leaves of the oak, chest- 
nut, elm, willow, 
sycamore, walnut, 
hazel, and some oth- 
ers, which contain 
much tannin, as not 
only will they not 
decompose them- 
selves, but the tan- 
nin impregnates the 
water and pre- 
vents the decom- 
position of any 


Wy I 


iff 


other leaves 
which may be 
under macera- 


tion at the same 
time. Those who 
have had the 
greatest experi- 
ence in skeleton- 
izing leaves gen- 
erally prefer the 
slower process of 
maceration tothe 
more speedy one 
of boiling in lime 
and soda. Having obtained your stock of leaves, seed-vessels, 
etc., take an open earthen pan that will hold a gallon or more, 
put the leaves into it, and pour over them sufficient rain-water to 
cover them. Let the pan remain exposed to sun and weather, 
without changing the water (gently und carefully stirring it now 
and then), until decomposition is suficiently carried out, or until 
the outer coating or green part of the leaves is pulpy, and sticks to 
the finger. This will depend on the water, the weather, and the 
kind of leaf; some leaves, such as the magnolia and India rubber, 
require several months, others a few veeks only. ‘They are then 
to be taken out and washed by shaking them about gently in water, 
and placed in a shallow earthenware pin, keeping each one steady 
by pressing the finger on the stalk, wile the decayed portion is 
removed by a small, rather stiff, short-haired brush, when the 
woody fibre or skeleton 
will be displayed. When 
perfectly cleared from cuti- 
cle, etc., bleach the leaves 
in a solution of chloride 
of lime ; one tea-cupful of 
the solution sold in the 
shops added to a gallon of 
water will be about the 
strength required. It is 
well, when you take the 
leaves out of the bleach- 
ing liquid, to put them into 
clean water for a short 
time, then carefully dry 
them, either between blot- 
ting-paper before the fire, 


[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 51-54, 




















Fig. .2.—Faitte anp Lace Ficuu.—Front.—[Sec Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs, 64-68, 
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or in the sun, after which they may be pressed 


flat in books before arranging them in groups 
under glass shades. The best leaves for skele- 
tonizing are those of the plane, pear, lime, poplar, 
sycamore, tulip-tree, different kinds of ivy, holly, 
box, St. John’s wort, scarlet passion-flower, pepul- 
tree, Wistaria, Eryngium maritimum, Carduus 
benedictus, magnolia (ten sorts), alstroemeria, 
thistles, barberry, and several of the nettles. 
Seed-vessels—stramonium, campanula, Cartha- 
mus tinctoria, sea-tree, mallow, honesty, hyos- 
cyamus, lavatera, malope, Canterbury bell, pop- 
py heads, and the winter cherry, which is par- 
ticularly beautiful. 








JEWELRY IN GENERAL. 

In those curious letters about the interior of 
Africa, which have of late excited so much at- 
tention, we read that the best currency for his 
daily wants which the traveler can take up with 
him from Zanzibar, is a quantity of brass-wire. 
This brass-wire, it appears, passes for jewelry in 
Africa, and is worn with much pride in twists 
and loops about their ankles and wrists by the 
nobles of that continent. We may laugh at this 
if we like. But Herbert Spencer has well shown 
that with the first desire of man for ornament, 
comes the first dawning of a possible civilization. 
And for the matter of that, we are by no means 
sure that the brass-wire of the Ujiji chiefs is of a 
very much lower epoch in taste than the cheap 
jewelry on which thousands of our own people 
persist in wasting their money, and with which 
they make grotesque their persons. A visit to 
the establishment of Messrs. Srarr & Marcus, 
22 John St. (up stairs), will show how unneces- 
sary it is, and how foolish on the score of economy 
in our people, to encourage the production of this 
tawdry and perishable stuff. ‘There may be seen 
ornaments of all kinds for both sexes, wrought 
of materials intrinsically valuable, and with a 
taste and delicacy which make them fit to be 
worn in any society, yet actually no dearer in 
price, and relatively twenty-fold cheaper than the 
commonplace, coarse, and trivial peddler-work 
which has so flooded the land. What is the 
secret? Simply this, that Messrs. Starr & Mar- 
cus have learned that taste is the cheapest of 
investments, and the most remunerative. How 
Jong must it be before our consumers lay to heart 
the same simple lesson ?—[Com. ] 








Take your DyeInG anp CLEANING to the 
New York Dyeing and Printing Establisement, 
Staten Island; 98 Duane St., 752 Broadway, 
and 610 Sixth Ave., New York; 164 and 166 
Pierrepont St., Brooklyn; 40 North Eighth St., 
Phila.—[/Com. } 





Srriu Tue ory is for the Wilson Under-Feed Sewing- 
Machine. And why? Because it is the most perfect 
and desirable Sewing-Machine for family use yet in- 
vented, and is the cheapest. The constant demand for 
this valuable machine has made it almost impossible 
for the manufacturers to supply the demand. Sales- 
room at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 
cities in the United States. The Company want agents 
in country towns.—[Com.] 





Drs. Strone’s Remedial Institute of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., in addition to the facilities of ordinar 
practice in the treatment of ladies and gentlemen suf- 
fering from various chronic diseases, combines, also, 
the Turkish Bath, Electro Thermal Bath, Sulphur Air 
Bath, Russian Bath, Swedish Movement Cure, Vacuum 
Treatment, Health Lift, Oxygen, Gymnastics, Hydro- 
pathy, Inhalation, Mineral Springs. Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuy- 
LER Says: “ [know of no institution which I can so cor- 
dially commend to those who are suffering from the 
various ills that American womanhood is heir to.” 
Bishop J.'T. Peox writes: ‘Every appliance for the 
treatment of disease which skill can invent or money 
can furnish is at the disposal of their patients.” Send 
Jor a circular.—[Com.) 








Copy1ne Ang thes | the means of the newly in- 
} 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the mpplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, & UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES, 


109 & 111 East 14th St., New York. 


2 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, wrrn PRICE- 
LIST, MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 
RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—M'me Ba- 
pourgav & Co,, 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular, 











HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 





Warranted not dyed. 

BG 2p lore, wrieht 3 ox only 99.00 
32 “ “ oF 5 “ “ 15.10 
32 “« “ “ 6 “ “ 18.00 


Coronet on Pompapour Brains 
D> Har, A 
2 os., 20 in. Hair, only + @, 
Back or Waterfall Curls—fall sets 
Ni ly a 
g Medium, $7.00 ils $10.00 
Large, 


& ‘ ot 8.00] for in 19.00 
© Extra Large, |“ 10.00| N-¥. 15.00 












26 “ “ “ 4.50 
Besr Faiz Werr on Face Curis, . . . 50 cents d, 
Natura.iy Curty, Friz WerrCorts, . $1.00 per yard: 
Latest Srviz. — eT Comb, Imitation Shell, sent prepaid 
on receipt of f vonage ted wearing them. 

I sell the hair just as withiut i: i imit 
my uts do,| to make their Price Listsappear cheaper. 
am the only Hair Importer and wholesale dealer in this city wh) 
RETAILS at WHOLESALE Prices, J will send Switches Prepaiv by 
or Money 





ial, Monogram, 
Hair @s you ma . 


Sorming im: and un- 
senpeatle mementoes and handsome hinssherd ornamenta, Either of 


above is the very best m of 
y 


adopted by all who wish to preserve such as relics to aerate the me- 

mory 9) leparted, tay made, You will a ly order aleve 

on seeing how reall fe jpeg the on is done, Will return all hair 

not . Eetabl 

Nevr Amity St. (Copyright we tAS, ¥5 ECKH AM, 
When you write please mention Harrrr’s Bazar. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
dered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK. Publisher, 

439 Turrp AvENnvE, New York. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first pepo at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1871. 

dt is one of the 
most important in- 
ventions of the age. 














pricking 

gers, straining the 
eyes and with im- 
-holes. They give 


FA b 3 
perfect and irregular 


universal satisfaction. Ladi 


‘ull directions for use, 
of can- 


6rs 
WEBSTER M'F’G OO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct, 
Please state in what paper you saw this, 





Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


Have on exhibition all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
Lace Capes, Collarettes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered Breakfast Sets, &c., &c. 


~ MRS. C.C. THOMSON _ 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





The Standard Lotta Bustle. 


7 ve 4 Ware. 


HLALILSNI NVOIANV 





{Dretoma AwaRbED BY TH 


To A. W. THOMAS, 
Patentee and Manufacturer for the Lightest, Strongest, 
Most Durable, Comfortable, Elastic, and 
Cheapest Bustle in the Market. 

The wearer can sit in any position whatever, with- 
out bending or injuring it in the slightest degree. 
closes entirely up on sitting, and returns with precision 
to its original shape on arising. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its per- 
fect form (as is generally the fault). 

No ladies’ wardrobe complete without the Standard 
Lotta Bustle. Wholesale Depots, 

91 White St., N.¥.; 801 Race St., Phila. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed b 

Mrs. C. G. PARKER, 48 Sixth Ave., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
ress-go0ds samples sent for 25 cents. 


Ov NEEDLE-CASE is the best, sells fastest, 
pays best. Send 50 cents for sample. Agents 
wanted. H.N.McKINNEY & CO., Philadelphia, 


T CHANGE HAIR to beautiful Auburn, Golden 
Brown, Light Brown, or Blonde. $8 per bottle. 
Sent to any address on receipt of price. Samples of 
changed hair will be sent on receipt of 50 cents. 
Addresa J. O, NEIL, 52 John St., New York. 








A. T. STEWART & CO. 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 
In all qualities of PLAIN, BLACK, & FANCY SILKS, 
Grisaille Taffetas ry re 8TXc. 
This became Colored Stripes and Checks, $1; value 


An immense stock of New and Choice S' les of Fancy 
Silks = and $1 50 per yard, all below their 


B Faille Silks, $1 75, $2, and $2 50 per yard, of un- 
usually good value; the richer qualities from $s to $6. 

Plain Colored Silks at exceptionally low prices. 

DRESS GOODS 

In many new Doge et TO THE HIGHEST 
TASTES, AND NOW FIRST EXHIBITED, viz.: 

Gaze Aloes, Kabyic, Nid d'Abeille, Indon Cashmeres, 

Cluny Dentelle, Sheer Ecru, Baptistes, 


" Ce 
Also, a fresh assortment of their POPULAR DRESS 
GGODS, from 25c. per yard. 
LARGE MESH SILK and WOOL GRENADINES 
es oe in Al Lustres, and Bril 
e very value ipacas, Lus' an - 
liantenes, from 35c. Pe yard upward. 
A fresh importation of filled, square, and Plain Centre 
REAL INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS. 
Broche Long and Square Shawls, fully 25 per cent. be- 
low regular rates. 

New iy and colors in Ottoman Stripe Shawls and 
Scarfs, from $4 nde A > 

Black Embroidered Cashmere Shawls,from $18 upward. 


JOB RIBBON IMPQRTATION, : 
Including COLORED GROS GRAINS, No. 4 width, 


10c. per yard. 
No. 5 width, No. 12 width, 
‘No. 7 width, > 15c. No. 16 width, > 25c. 
No. 9 width, No. 22 width, 


SASH RIBBONS, 6 inches wide, 75c.; worth $1. 
THE MARSEILLES SASH 
and other Novelties in Garniture Sashes. 

A SPECIAL ATTRACTION LACE GOODS. 
500 LLAMA POINTS, $5 upward. 
500 LLAMA SACQUES, $1 
BLACK and COLORED YAK LACES. 
TRIMMING LACES at a reduction of 3334 per cent. 
A visit of inspection is requested. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVENUE 


AN: 





D 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
367 Gth Ave. 110 W. 23d St., 
Are now offering unusually well selected 
lines of Goods in their various departments, compvis- 
ing splendid assortments of 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS 
FRINGES AND ORNAMENTS, 
REAL AND IMITATION LACES,~ 
PARASOLS & SUN UMBRELLAS, 
OXYDIZED FANCY GOODS. 
With a comple stock of 
MILLINERY GOODS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
from lowest to finest goods imported. 
CHILDREN’S a SUITS, AND 


INFANTS’ COMPLETE WARDROBES. 
CORSETS & HOOP-SKIRTS. 
And a very attractive stock of 
LADIES’ CASHMERE SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
CAPES, MANTLES, & POLONAISES, 
Ranging in price from $9 upward. 
Imported and our own make 
LINEN AND LAWN SUITS IN GREAT VARIETY. 
To all of which we call attention, feeling con- 
vinced that our large assortments an 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
Can not fail to convince Ladies of the advantage of 
examining our Stock before purchasing. 


STERN BROTHERS. 
RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N.Y. 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMERICAN 
PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS 


OF THE LATEST STYLES. 
LACE COVERS MOUNTED AT SHORT NOTICE. 





INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR OPEN CENTRE SQUARE 
SHAWLS. 
A fine assortment of all colors just received. 





SUIT DEPARTMENT. 

ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. have now open their 
SPRING IMPORTATION OF 
PARIS-MADE GARMENTS. 
Also, of their own well-known manufacture, 

- BATISTE SUITS AND POLONAIS, 
FRENCH SILKS, SUITS, IMPORTED SACQUES IN 
CLOTH AND CASHMERE, LACE AND 
LLAMA POINTES & SACQUES, 

YAK SACQUES, &c., &c. 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFIT- 
TING DEPARTMENT. 

Misses and Children’s SILK AND SERGE SUITS. 
“ “ PIQUE sc 
“ bed LAWN & CAMBRIC SUITS. 
“ a CLOTH SACQUES. 

A full line of LADIES’ UNDERWEAR, 

Paris-made and our own manufacture. 
PARIS WALKING-SKIRTS, 
LADIES’ LAWN AND CAMBRIC WRAPPERS, 
Also, a full assortment of 
CORSETS, HOOP-SKIRTS, BUSTLES, &c. 
INFANTS’ WEAR 
IN GREAT VARIETY, 

LADIES’ TROUSSEAUX 
and INFANT’S WARDROBES 
a specialty, and furnished at short notice. 





ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


Will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags 
which look so old and rusty that they are ashamed to 
carry them, look just as as new. It will not rub 
off or smut when wet. ftens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale every where. 

B.F. BROWN & Co., Boston. 


Weirer Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 








other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturin 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. . 


1873. NOTICE. = 1873, 
OUR . 


ELEBRATED 
BUFFALO 





BLACK ALPACAS, 


BEAVER BRAND. 


} MARK PAT'D, 
SILK FINISHED 
Black Pure Mohairs 


ARE HANDSOMER THAN EVER 
FOR SPRING WEAR. 

These Beautiful Goods are sold by most of 
the leading Dry-Goods Retailers throughout the Un 
ted States. : 

ga@~ Purchasers wil: know these goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece. bearing a picture of the 
Buffalo, Otter, or Ber ver. 

PEAKE, OF DWCKE, & CO., 
427 and 429 i. roadway, 
305 Canal and «” Howard Sts., 


Now York. 
SOLE IMPOL.TERS. 


i key ‘SPAPER FATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S BAZAR,” manufactured by 
GrossrrLp & Co., 551 Pearl St., are claimed to be the 
best for the following reasons: 

ist. That each pattern is fitted and graded by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose ae experience as chief manager of 
the Court Dressmaking Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and more recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
ters of fashion decisive. i 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 
measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

8d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be readily under- 
stood y the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 
together. 


NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent upon application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the _—T price and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if desired. The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the ome in this city for 
the sale of our Patterns: Messrs. Peake, Opdyke & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway; Jas. McCreery & Co., cor. 11th 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Burns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University Place; Ed. A. Morrison, 827 Broadway. 








SEND FOR 


SPRING CATALOGUE 


— EHRICH'S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


- 287 & 289 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments and Suits. 
Real Laces, Embroideries, Kid Gloves, Parasols, &c. 
Cheapest in the country. 
Every C. O. D. package subject to examina= 
tion before eae, EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Avenue, New York. 
PRATT’S 


PATENT 
LADIES’ BRACE 
Skirt Supporter. 


For sale by A. T. Stewart 
& Co., Porter Brothers & 












Pp es Z Office of the Company. 
GAM Piram aon * Cleveland, Ohio. ; 


Important to Ladies.—rnrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can oupport themselves and make a comfortable livin ie 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 





Full particulars will be sent on a of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 








9 A MONTH! Horse and carriage fnrmshed, 
$4 Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
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HAIR!!! 
L. Shaw, 352 Bowery, 


Between 4rn and Great Jones Sts. 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
“. All Hair used in my establishment I import and 
manufacture myself, and is of the best quality only; 
and if any — can prove that I use in my goods 
any other quality but the best, or mix it with Italian 
or Chinese Hair, which is generally applied to by other 
dealers, will refund the money in every case. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 
PRICE-LIST. 
Short Hair Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
quality Hair Switches, solid, not dyed, 


18 inches long,.4 ounces weight, - - $500 
Do.22 do. do. 4 do do - = = 600 
Do. 26 do. do. 4 do. do. ~ - 800 
Do. 32 do. do. 4 do. do - - -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 

ai v5 @ Curls, natural Curly— i 

2-inch, $200. 24-inch, $250. 26-inch, $4 00. 
Frisets, 25 cents per yard. 
BRANCH STORE, 363 6th AVENUE, 
Bet. 22d and 23d Streets. 

Ladies’ own Hair made over in latest styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C.O. D. by express, on receipt of col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 

N. B.—Through the immense increase 
of business, we will remove to the more 
commodious building, 364 Bowery, 
cor. 4th St., after Ist of May, 1873. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven To Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TUK NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIER BRING PRINTED ON 
FAOU SEPARATE PIEOK OF THK PATTERN, SO as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.......... siacces dee © 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ~~ 2 


8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 

WEOEO OMe tast cvacasdaasan ed asendsiccsdecce « 27 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 vears old).... “ 29 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from 8 to 15 years old) * ts 
INFANT’S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. “ 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from be 


(RTO: TE VOREW Ol iia cade cts sidadcasiacccsccses 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

BIND Be OB ac cidcecncccccciencss 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “4 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 

justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 


Ve 


‘ol. Ve 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 


der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... ‘* 2 
LADY’S SACQUE Walia? o-¢ 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 

Chemise, and Drawers)..........+s0.seeeeees ie 
PLAIN BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 

GU UAERI MIE Goals cacidsishec casastecascegs Crs 


SLEEVELESS SACQUE AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
WHEE RINE s occ ctak cence acenadognasiaa sas baat 

TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... Lat 

VEST BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 


ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... ° SI 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER. .No. 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.................00. 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from:4 10/12 Years OIG). 2.6. 0.0 cccccsascecesee Cet 
POSTILION-BASQUE POLONAISE, with 
— Front and Adjustable Demi-Trained | e 
RDB ceed accede dansiaadasanseacaesacdanaeas a 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... © 99 


GENTLEMAN’S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- ? 


ing ) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 
years old’ " 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Full Trained Skirt........... 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT.. 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT 
LONG WALKING SKIRT...... 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, 


“399 






FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
REOMINOMRING Fo stucco acide ceccuanuecccaneate + © 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT * 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Walking Skirt “2 


13 

oe 15 

Miswddasewsslonee sdameesencdhesatcncesce 1 Ae 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

preeete, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 

taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WORKING CLASS, 2ir.ctessustct 

9 $60. a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
Capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. ddress, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 











A NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE 








A DELICATE SOAP 





MAGIC GOSTUME, Paris ingenatt 


tii! 
engraving represents two views of it. And 
there is still another, viz. 
THREE En lifferent C 
can be 7m toa 
for Waterproof in /ess than one minute 
j adjusting — The origina nD 
eave, tise es’ cloth, trimmed with Hercules 


This pattern 1s Particularly desirable for 
wash goods, because when unbottoned it falls into 
a beautifull 





2 
23 & Cloth See 
op gt a cloth 

One Dollar. See Premium below. 

We furnish it “‘ READY MADE" in Line 
Batiste, from $5 to $15; in Waterproof, $10 ‘te 
irminsd Pe aie Sans for ou Ca Tae 
LOGUE 0f STYLES. bb aarti 


r, 
rment to he pat 
ted. 


easy as the plainest. The: e L. TEPEOT 
. r ny 
GuIbEs. © i 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 


. Le Plus Nouvelle 


—This isthe Acme of Ratared eccenting to Aet of Congress in the your 1973, ta. Derdous Gest, ta 


Congress, at Washington, D. C. 


FREE. Li ONE DOLLA 


EAR SUBSCRI 


P. O. Box 5055 





Address, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
_ Smith’s Pattern Bazaar, 914 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 





MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


& For Health, Comfort, and Style, 
Is acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. Numerous Testimo-= 
@ mials in its favor are being re- 

ceived from all parts of the United 
tates. 

LADY AGENTS WANTED. 
HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

ew aven, Conn. 
Arxotp & Bannine, New York; 
D.B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, Agents. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


719 & 1103 BROADWAY. 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


Ladies’ Riding-Hats in Variety. 












For Cleansing the Teeth. 
TRUE TIME FOR $1. 3022 


SOLD. 
Magnetic _Time-Keeper, Compass, and Indicator. A 

erfect GEM for the pres of every traveler, trader, 

oy, farmer, and for EVERY BODY desiring a reliable 
timekeeper, and also a superior compass. Usual watch- 
size, steel works, crystal, all in a neat OROIDE 
case. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
keep in order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
like it! This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
sent in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for only $1; 
3 for $2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Order from 
the manufacturers’ Agents. Eureka Manufacturing 
Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


SEYMOUR’S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


**The Best are the Cheape 








te. 


cf 


Extra Quality. Crocus Polish. 







Family Size, = - $1.50 
Ladies’ Scissors, - 
By mail, prepaid. 

HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., 29 Rose St, New Yor! 


WILHELM & ZACHMAN, 


IMPORTERS AND DECORATORS OF 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, & CROCKERY, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, PLATED-WARE, &c., 
1152 Broadway, N.Y. 


a Beautiful inventions for marking Clothing 
and printing Cards, §c. One will do for @ 
whole family. Movable Type. Profitable, 

amusing and instructive for the young. 
Jet Printer $1. Silver $1.25, with 
\ Ink, Type and neat Case, delivered by 

f Wmail anywhere. 4 ry extra 60c. 

Agents wanted. Golding & Co,14 Kilby St, Boston. 

PAIR OF BEST TW0O-BUTTON 

KID GLOVES eent postpaid for $1 00. 

Three pair for $2 75; Twelve pair for $10 00. Every 

color and size. Real Laces, samples of Sash Ribbons 

and Dress Trimmings sent free on application. 

J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Eighth Ave., 

Bet. 27th and 28th Sts., New York. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT and ABILITY, about 

A to proceed to Europe for the purpose of com- 

pleting the education of her only daughter, would be 
lad to undertake the charge of other three youn: 
Tadies with a similar object, to whom she would affor 

the watchful care of a mother. 

references. Apply by letter to i 

A. G, C., P.O. Box 959, N. Y. City. 


State where yousaw 


Sold Everywhere. 
¥ this when youwr 

















Unexceptionable 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have —s prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every h hold. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, boy eager the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is intended 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Hem Geeta 


Manufactured by the Florence Sewing Mach. Co. 
The simplest, cheapest, and best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can run it. Agents wanted 
inevery:town. Send for Circular and Sample 
Stocking to Hinxiey Knirrine Maou. Co., Bath, Me. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store,543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 




















y, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
ouis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Il. Send for 
Pamphlet. 





Drunkenness and Opium Habit. 


Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, guarantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp for evidence. 


$72 EACH WEEK, 23 wicte hoc 


ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


> 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Fy sg By Cates Cusuine. Crown 8yo, Cloth, 


*," A fresh supply of this popular book will be ready 
neat week, 


2. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
inson, Author of ‘ Christie’s Faith," “Mattie: a 
Stray,” ‘No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. 
Iilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


3. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuartrs Hattook, Secretary 
of the “* Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00, 


4. 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

THE COMING RACE. 12mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 

LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 
$175. (In Press.) 


TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frep- 
Eriok Arno.p, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


6. 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M.E. 
Brappon, Author of ‘‘ Aurora Floyd,” ‘* Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey," “John Marchmont’s Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


7. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samuvez Hazarv, Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


8. 

STUDENT'S HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George 11. By Henry Hatiam, 

D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating the Author’s Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 
of Students. By Wma. Smiru, D.C.L.,LL.D. 12mo, 
T47 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existe Reouus. 
Tilustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with ‘‘ THE EARTG,” by Exisiz 


Recivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 
10. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grorez 


Eutor, Author of ‘‘Adam Bede,” ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

11. 

HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jour- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freveric Hupson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

12, 

ROBIN GRAY. A Novel. By Cuartrs Grnson, 
“ Anthor of “For the King,” and ‘For Lack o 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

13. 

THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 

This work embraces in one volume: 

ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. Lieutroor, D.D., 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised. 

ON THE A7JTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TES17-‘ MENT in connection with some 
Recent Proporals for its Revision. By Ricnarv 
Curnevix Treivou, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By C.J. E..i0071T, D.D., Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol. 





te” Harper & Brorures will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Onited States, on receipt of the price. 


ge Harper's Catratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


@ You ask WHY we can sell First 

Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 
bh. We answer—Itcosts less than $300 
Piano sold 









no Agents, but ship direct to fami- 
lies at Factory price, and warrant 
ears. Send for illustrated cir- 


tice. 
this notices |) §. Plano Co. 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE.. 8. M. Spencer, Boston, Mass, 
erday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
$5 to $20 Li of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin ticir spare moments or all the time than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address CG. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZ 








’ 
Harrer’s Macaztnr, One Year. 
Harrer’s Weexty, One Yea . 400 
Harprr’'s Bazar, One Year...... 400 

Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexey, and Harrrr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazink, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekly and Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Subscribers in Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Magazine, or 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 
Oeabcriptions may commence at any time. When no date is speci- 
fied, it is understood that the PRISE for the Magazine begins 
with the current Volume; for the Weekly or Bazar, with the Number 
next after the date of the order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


. $4.00 






Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN HarpEr’s WEEKLY AND 
Tarper’s Bazar. . 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4.00 per Line—each insertion. : 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


What would you do if you 

land that would 
not grow trees ?— Why, 
have it measured, and t 


~~ 

The anchor is said to be 
the emblem of 
can’t be way safe to trust 
in it when it only holds by 
a fluke, 

ooo 

What to do if you split 
your sides with laughter: 
run till you get a stitch in 
them. 





When is a blundering 
school-boy like a fraudu- 
lent shop- ?—When 
he makes a quantity. 


— 
Currroniers —Men who 
live by hook and by crook. 


————» 
How To MAKE One’s SELF 
osnoxiovus—To walk down 
a sone Seep mre 
carrying a er on your 
shoulder, and to turn round 
every other minute to see if 
any one is looking at you. 
oe 


Rexvations.—In answer to 
the question of a corre- 
spondent who signs him- 
self “‘ Medical Student,” we 
may safely say that Sal Vo- 
latile is no connection of 
Ann O’Dyne’s. At the same 
_ Sticking Plaster may 
be the next of-Gold-Beat- 
er’s-kin, 

——-—»—————_ 

A Sroven’s Piza.—Com- 
fort before ostentation. 
Your outward appearance 
aD ly affects the con- 
eciousness only of other people; but by no reasoning 
whatsoever can you dismiss bodily sensations from 
your own. , 

SOMETHING NEW. 

“We've got something new at our house!” gleefully 
exclaimed an errand-boy one day last week, as he en- 
tered the shop where he was employed. 

“ What is it?” blandly inqui his master, thinking, 
perhaps, it was a baby or something of the kind. 

“Oh, my sister’s all broke out with the small-pox!” 
was the delighted reply. 

The firm have secured the services of a new errand- 

ys _—— 

Insurricrent Reason.—In an English church, re- 
cently, after the publication of the bans of marriage 
by the minister, a grave elder, in a stentorian voice, 
forbade the bans between a certain couple. On being 
called _—_ for an explanation, ‘‘ I had,” he said, point- 
ing to the intended bride—“ I had intended Hannah for 
myself.” His reason was not considered sufficient. 


—_@——__—_ 

“Kitty's going to join our Sabbath-school; she’s 
coming with me next Sunday; ain’t you, Kitty?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I’ve never ‘been to Sabbath- 
school. What do you have to do?” 

“Why, you get saved, of course; and books, and 
albums, and—’ 

“IT mean, what do you have todo? Have to study 
any thing?” 

“Oh, it isn’t like that. It’s like church, you know. 
wae you first go in, you have to put your head down 

ra; 


an y- 
“But I can’t pray,” says heathen Kitty. “I don’t 
know how to bow.” 

Atty Oh, well, do as I do: shut your eyes and count 


ack. “ 








(it ts very difficult to know exactly the right thing to say to an Artist about his Pictures. 


UNsopuHisTICATED Cousin. “What do you mean to be when 


Jack. “Oh, don’t they, just ! 
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TOWN MOUSE AND COUNTRY MOUSE. 


A paper, speaking against strikes, says, ‘“‘ You never 
hear of farmers striking.” Now it occurs to us that 
we have known of such things. We fancy if you 
should let one of them catch you in his orchard “ bor- 
rowing” apples, or sampling his cider through a straw, 
we just hint that you wala ~ apt to see him “ strike,” 
or, at all events, you might feel him striking. 


a 

A missing man was lately advertised for, and de- 
scribed as “py Roman nose. He won't be found. 
Such a nose as that will never turn up. 

——_—_—_—>——— 

Naturat Error.—A young doctor spends his leisure 
hours in practicing on the cornet, and passers-by, 
thinking an amputation is going on inside, are deluded 
as to the number of the man’s patients, 


a oe 
A lady with an unmusical voice insisted upon sing- 
ing at a party. 
‘What does she call that ?” inquired a guest. 


“That’s no tempest; it is only a squall, and will soon 
be over.” : 


A man who has a red-headed sweetheart addressed 
her as ‘‘ Sweet Auburn, loveliest of the plain.” Sweet 
Auburn got mad about it. She objected to betng 
c among the “plain,” even though called the 
loveliest of them. ____ 


“Mary, my dear,” said a doting husband to the lady 
that owned him, ‘if I turn Mormon and marry an- 
other helpmate, she shall be a Mary too, for your own 
dear sake!” ‘Be content with one Mary, my duck,” 
said the loving wife; “in my opinion another would 
be merely a super-new-Mary.” 


me Z 
ho, oe 


LL 





We recommend 


unlimited praise; but do not enter into details.) 
“Oh, Mr. Robinson! your Pictures are ° a Seeing than Lovely! Surely you are the greatest Artist 
idly ! 


that ever Lived! Are you not? 


Cand: 
“Well, I don’t know. 


There was Michael Angelo, you know, and Hogarth, and—and—” 


“Oh, your Pictures have all the ineffable Refinement and Purity of Hogarth, all the irresistible Humor of 
Michael Angelo, and—and—something quite your own, which I have never perceived in the Works of either 


o& those Masters!" 








you grow up, Jack?” 
h, J mean to be a Policeman, and you shall be my Nurse.” 
NSOPHISTICATED Cousin. ‘Well, but Policemen don’t have Nurses, Jack !” 


That shows you've never been in the Parks, Why, I don’t think I ever saw a Policeman without one!” 


ETIQUETTE. 
Of all the themes ~~ soul that fret, 
In which I’d fain instruct myself, 
The very worst is Etiquette, 
And how I should conduct myself. 
Of mysteries 
My twister is 
Just how I should conduct myself. 


Z, oe 7 a youth of humble birth, 
The Stock Exchange blew bubbles on, 
Until some thousands I was worth— 
Which launched me all my troubles on; 
Success it was— 


Oh yes, it was— 
That launched me all these troubles on. 


I e by knife-loads once enjoyed, 
Ror dreamed of impropriety. 
I’m told now knives are not employed 
t way in society: 
To be exact, 
They don’t, in fact, 
Use knives so in society. 


I once could swig of gin and beer 
Whate’er I got a friend to stand; 
It’s very name (dog’s-nose), I hear, 
Makes people’s hair on end to stand! 
Oh, I can swear 
To cases where ' 
I’ve known folks’ locks on end to stand. 


To smoke a pipe was once my boast; 
always had some Port thereto: 
Now when I smoke my weed my host, 
Forbids me to resort thereto. 
No well-bred man, 
He tells me, can, 
While smoking, have resort thereto. 


These nice distinctions vex me yet; 
Society will frown on me; 
Where’er I turn, this Etiquette 
Is always coming down on me; 
Till I could swear 
I'd see—but there, : 
For swearing ’twill be down on me, 
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ernoon to see their grand- 
mother’s grave. 


> 
A woman out West inter- 
cou Pp, an m 
to stay at home evenin 
He waited until the evening 
when she expected her own 
lover, and complied, and 
she says that fraternal af- 
fection is a heartless mock- 


ery. 


A Buiinp Beaear’s Monty 
Box —“‘ The harvest of a 
quiet eye.” 


—_—__—_ 

A little Concord chap, 
who lived next door to Em- 
erson, was engaged one day 
in digging a hole by the 
road-side. A worldly tri- 
fler, passing by, asked him, 
“What are you digging aft- 
With gravity h 

gravity he answered. 
* After the Infinite.” : 
————— 

‘Mister, will you lend pa 
your newspaper? He only 
wants to send it to his uncle 
in the — 

“Oh, certainly; and ask 
our father if he will just 
end me the roof of his 

’ house. I only want the 
shingles to make the kettle 
boil.” 


Our friend Coombs was 
out in India, and having 
read that any wild beast 
could be frightened into 
flight mere] y opening a 
a suddenly in its face, 

‘oombs determined to test 
the truth of the assertion. 
So he sallied out to the 
jungle with his largest 

reen gingham umbrella to 

unt for a be oa After q 
while he found one. That = observed Mr. Coombs, 
It was a sympathetic tiger. It approached Mr. Coombs 
with velocity. Mr. Coombs — he had never seen 
a bead that seemed so exceedingly anxious to become 
sociable right away. . But he stood his ground bravely 
while the animal approached; and just as it reached 
him, and prepared to spring. Mr. Coombs flung his 
rom umbrella open su idenly in the tiger’s face, 

t may perhaps be unnecessary to say that the mon. 
arch of the jungle did not betray any symptoms of 
alarm. On the contrary, it merely leaped over 
Coombs’s oe came down on the other side, and 
prepared to late Coombs. In fact, that intatu- 
ated experimenter in the regions of zoological science 
was eaten; and he held the hooked handle of the um- 
brella so tightly in his hand that the tiger ate the 
handle with the hand, and for four weeks wandered 
round in that jungle with its head buried in Coombs’s 
open umbrella, It was convenient for that tiger in 
case of rain, but it obstructed his vision; and so he 
walked into town and was killed, and Coombs had a 
Christian burial. , 


- At a spirit meeting the other night a gentleman re- 
quested the medium ask what amusements were 
most popular in the spirit world. The reply was, 
“ Reading of obituary notices.” 


> 
A true American is too proud to and too honest 
te steal. He gets trusted! in 


-_@~——— 

A king’s fool who was condemned to die was al. 
lowed to choose the form of death, and chose old age. 
‘An Iowa girl pang aeee what form of death she pre. 
ferred, remarked that if she must die she prefe! to 
be smothered—with kisses. 


a 
If a miss is as good as a mile, how much better is 
a Mrs. ? 


—¢———— 
The child who cried for an hour didn’t get it. 


——@— 

Ya so thirsty,” said a boy at work in the corn 
e 

“Well, work away,” said his industrious father. 
“You know the prophet says, ‘Hoe every one that 
thirsteth.’” 


ul 
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Cousin Kate (to Cousin Tom). “Now, Tom, I am just going to run in and order a few Cakes. If you 
have a liking for any particular kind, I wish you to mention it,” : ? etd ‘3 
Cousin Tom (to Cousin Kate). ‘Well, if you wish to order for my special taste, I think” (sointing to sign 


tm Win 


indow) “something in That Style would suit me.” 








